J.  Burton  AngelleSr. ,  Secretary 


"After  so  many  years  he  still  keeps 
finding  good  arguments  he  sees  he 
might  have  used.  I  sympathize.  I  know 
just  how  it  feels  to  think  of  the  right 
thing  to  say  too  late." 


comments  .  .  . 


Robert  Frost  in  his  famous  poem  "Death 
of  the  Hired  Man"  expressed  a  feeling 
that  sooner  or  later  grips  us  all.  That 
is  the  feeling  after  the  race  is  over,  no 
matter  the  outcome,  that  if  we  could  just 
go  back  and  run  it  again  we  could  do 
better.  1  am  in  the  enviable  position  now 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

As  chief  custodian  over  Louisiana's 
vast  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  dur- 
ing most  of  the  1970s,  I  was  master  of 
theshipduringsomedifficult  and  trying 
times.  I  stand  again  with  my  hand  on  the 
wheel  and  again  see  more  rough  water 
ahead,  but  this  time  I  also  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  shore  on  the  other  side. 

We  accomplished  much  during  my 
almost  eight  years  as  administrator  of 
this  department  during  ( lovernor  Edwin 
Edwards'  two  previous  administrations, 


but  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
sit  on  these  past  achievements.  I  have 
had  four  years  to  review  and  reflect 
and  now  I  intend  to  draw  from  this 
wisdom  of  experience  and  face  the  l°80s 
head  on. 

I  can  also  assure  you  that  Governor 
Edwards  is  behind  me  and  this  depart- 
ment 100  percent.  I  can  tell  you  without 
reservation  that  Louisiana's  environment 
and  its  vast  renewable  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources  have  high  priority  in  this 
administration. 

As  he  has  stated  publicly  on  many 
occasions  recently,  Governor  Edwards 
recognizes  full  well  the  potential,  both 
economically  and  recreationally,  of  these 
valuable  living  Louisiana  treasures.  He 
has  made  a  firm  commitment  to  take 
Louisiana,  a  state  with  almost  half  of 
the  nation's  coastal  wetlands,  to  the 
forefront  in  conservation  and  the  fast 
growing  field  of  bio-technology. 

I  share  his  commitment  and  intend 
to  work  as  hard  as  I  can  during  my 
unprecedented  third  term  to  bring  these 
goals  to  fruition.  This  department  is 
through  just  putting  out  the  brushfires  — 
I  intend  to  see  we  once  again  take  the 
lead  and  replant  the  forest. 

The  Legislature,  I  am  certain,  also 
shares  this  commitment.  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate their  cooperation  in  the  past  and 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
them  again  in  the  future. 

1  am  tired  of  hearing  Louisiana  people 
make  excuses  for  Louisiana.  I  have  grown 
weary  of  reading  in  newspapers  of  how 
things  would  be  so  much  better  if  we 
could  just  be  like  this  state  or  that  state. 

To  this  I  say,  baloney!  I  thank  God 
every  day  that  we  are  not  like  other 
states.  I  am  proud  of  being  a  Louisianian. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
miles  of  my  home  I  can  catch  a  generous 
limit  of  50  speckled  trout  and  redfish, 
or  take  to  the  woods  with  a  good  chance 
of  bagging  a  fine  deer.  I  boast  to  my 
friends  in  other  states  of  how  I  can  go 
to  the  corner  seafood  market  and  choose 
from  a  variable  cornucopia  of  some  of 
the  finest  fresh  seafood  in  the  world. 

I  display  the  slogan  "Sportsman's 
Paradise"  that  is  printed  on  my  license 
plate  with  genuine  pride. 


Being  intimately  involved  with  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  over  a  decade,  I  realize  fully  that  all 
these  things  haven't  come  about  by 
accident. 

I  know  personally  many  of  the  talented 
and  dedicated  individuals  who  have 
spent  their  lives'  toil  bringing  these  things 
to  pass.  I  am  aware  of  the  many  world 
class  biological  scientists  working  for 
this  department  who  spend  countless 
days  in  the  field  during  the  dead  cold 
of  winter  and  hot  humid  days  of  summer. 

I  have  been  with  dedicated  professional 
enforcement  agents  when  they  confronted 
well-armed  illegal  hunters  on  dark  lonely 
roads  to  protect  your  rights  to  have 
ample  game  to  hunt  legally. 

Maybe  the  major  mistake  of  my  pre- 
vious administration  was  that  I  didn't 
make  enough  effort  to  inform  the  general 
public  of  these  things. 

During  the  1970s  it  was  my  practice 
to  never  try  to  give  anyone  a  snow  job 
about  the  department's  activities.  I  don't 
intend  to  start  now,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  it  like  it  is.  I  plan  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  in  the  coming  years  to  more 
adequately  inform  you  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  department  and  its 
many  dedicated  employees. 

We  are  not  going  to  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  problems  to  be  solved,  but  we 
are  going  to  take  the  positive  high  road 
toward  those  solutions. 

One  of  these  is  the  current  controversy 
surrounding  the  utilization  of  speckled 
trout  and  redfish.  Much  work  has  gone 
into  a  compromise  management  plan  to 
protect  these  two  valuable  species  of 
coastal  finfish.  I  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  in  this  issue  that  deals  in  detail 
with  this  controversy  and  compromise 
management  plan. 

By  nature,  a  compromise  means  that 
all  sides  are  flexible  to  an  extent  in  their 
positions.  When  this  plan  is  presented 
to  the  1984  Legislature  is  not  the  time 
for  petty  politics  and  self-centered  power 
plays. 

It's  time  now  for  all  user  groups  of 
this  valuable  resource  to  form  a  united 
front  to  get  this  much  needed  plan  into 
operation. 
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Finfish  Management: 
A  Drama  Unfolding 


Proposed  speckled  trout  and  redfish 
management  legislation,  which  did 
not  pass  in  the  1983  Louisiana 
Legislature,  has  been  resurrected  and 
revised  by  a  Governor-appointed  task 
force  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
1984  Legislature.  The  revised  finfish 
management  plan,  wrought  out  of 
intense  study  and  negotiations,  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  plan  for  all 
user  groups  and  for  conservation 
of  our  precious  coastal  resources. 


Dean  is  somewhat  of  a  purist.  He  will 
take  redfish  if  he  has  to,  but  he  made  the 
long  trip  to  the  coast  to  catch  speckled 
trout.  He  remembers  days  in  years  past 
when  he  covered  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
with  specks  and  took  iceboxes  stuffed 
with  filets  back  to  his  Alexandria  home. 
"There  just  don't  seem  to  be  as  many 
fish  as  there  use  to  be,"  he  remarked 
repeatedly  to  his  fishing  companion  as 
they  landed  an  occasional  fish  at  his 
favorite  spot  near  some  large  rock 
jetties. 

Clarence  struggled  with  the  long  net, 
not  taking  time  to  untangle  fish  caught 
in  it  as  he  piled  it  hurriedly  on  the 
bottom  of  his  wooden  skiff.  A  sudden 
storm  had  blown  up  and  the  waves  on 
the  shallow  bay  were  rapidly  filling  his 
boat  with  water.  "I  gotta  be  crazy  to 
be  out  here,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
But  fishing  is  all  Clarence  knows.  His 
family  has  lived  this  way  for  as  long 
asanyoni  recall.  Only  now  it  seems 
different.  V  'he  out-of-staters  who 
seemingly  c?i  111  he  fish  and  flood  the 
market,  the  h  cost  of  fuel  and  the 
increasingly  moi  ngent  regulations, 
it  is  almost  impos  or  him  to  make 

a  living  anymore. 


By  Wade  Byrd 

Loretta  and  Bob  have  eaten  at  a 
famous  New  Orleans  restaurant  on  their 
anniversary  every  year  of  their  nine 
years  of  marriage.  The  thought  of  those 
golden  fried  trout  filets  makes  it  worth 
their  while  to  drive  over  the  bridge 
from  Covington  to  New  Orleans.  "It's 
all  in  the  batter,"  Bob  always  tells 
her.  Loretta  just  smiles  as  usual  and 
nods  her  head  in  agreement. 

Mrs.  Landry  grimaced  as  the  fish 
market  owner  told  her  the  price  of 
the  whole  fresh  redfish  he  displayed 
prominently  in  his  window.  "You  know 
Shreveport  is  a  long  way  to  bring  fresh 
fish,"  he  explained  almost  apologetically. 
Baked  whole  redfish  in  lemon  sauce 
is  her  speciality.  She  has  had  many  years 
to  perfect  the  recipe  and  has  served 
it  every  chance  she  could.  It  was 
always  an  inexpensive  way  to  treat 
friends  and  family  to  a  wholesome, 
tasty  meal.  Now  her  pocketbook  allows 
her  the  privilege  less  often. 

These  five  fictitious  individuals 
represent  the  many  characters  in  a 
drama  that  has  been  unfolding  for 
decades  in  the  Bayou  State  and  has 
recently  reached  a  climatic  point,  a 
pivitol  crossroads  in  the  plot. 

The  central  figures  in  this  real  life 
play  are  two  species  of  coastal  finfish, 
Cvnacion  nebulosus  and  Scinpnops 
ocellatus,  better  known  as  speckled  trout 
(spotted  seatrout)  and  redfish  (red 
drum). 

The  plot  revolves  around  the  use, 
overuse,  underuse  and/or  misuse  of 
these  fishes  and  has  within  the  last  15- 
20  years  slowly  grown  into  a  smolder- 
ing inferno,  occasionally  bursting  forth 
in  outright  flames. 

It  is  an  emotional  hotbed,  laced  with 
flaming  charges  and  countercharges, 
tales  of  hidden  dangers  and  warnings 
of  dire  consequences.  These  dangers 
and  dire  consequences,  whether  factual 


or  merely  perceived,  are  very  real  to 
the  groups  and  individuals  involved. 
And  in  Louisiana,  with  41  percent  of 
the  nation's  coastal  wetlands,  when 
you're  talking  speckled  trout  and  red- 
fish, you're  affecting  a  whole  lot  of 
individuals,  each  with  his  own  valid 
claim  to  the  resource. 

At  the  center  of  this  controversy  is  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
the  agency  charged  with  protection, 
preservation  and  management  of  these 
species  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
for  maximum  use  by  and  benefit  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Bayou  State. 

Before  continuing,  a  brief  aside  may 
be  in  order.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
all  animals,  during  their  lifespan,  have 
the  potential  to  produce  more  offspring 
than  can  survive.  This  is  true  of  ele- 
phants as  well  as  ants.  It  is  generally 
true  that  smaller  and  shorter-lived 
animals  have  a  greater  capacity  to 
reproduce  than  their  larger  and  longer- 
lived  counterparts.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  battled  insects  in  his  home  or 
garden  knows  this  to  be  true. 

Speckled  trout  and  redfish,  along 
with  numerous  other  estaurine  depen- 
dent organisms,  fit  much  closer  to  ants 
than  elephants  on  the  spectrum.  As 
long  as  habitat  quality  and  quantity 
remain  high,  the  reproductive  capacity 
of  these  fishes  is  astounding. 

The  possibility  of  endangering  or 
causing  long  term  depletion  of  either 
of  these  species  through  fishing  pressure 
alone  is  remote.  When  these  fish  become 
temporarily  less  abundant,  and  thus 
harder  to  catch,  fewer  people  will  fish 
for  them.  And,  the  ecological  niche 
occupied  by  these  fishes  will  be  less 
competitive  when  they  are  less  abundant 
allowing  a  greater  proportion  of  young 
fish  to  survive  than  would  survive  in 
a  more  crowded  environment. 

A  more  likely  scenario  is  that  sus- 
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Many  of  Louisiana's  finest  restaurants 
ate  famous  for  their  redfish  and  speckled 
trout  entrees. 

tained  heavy  fishing  pressure  at  a  time 
when  stocks  are  already  low  may 
retard  the  recover  y  of  the  species  back 
to  its  maximum  carrying  capacity. 

These  two  tacts  in  mind,  the  pre- 
ferred appioach  to  managing  and  pre- 
serving these  species  is  to  leave  only 
as  many  fish  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
species  at  maximum  level  and  harvest 
the  remainder,  thus  allowing  the  fish  to 
better  express  their  reproductive  po- 
tential and  maximize  their  value  to 
and  utilization  by  Louisiana  citizens. 

In  fisheries  lingo,  this  approach  is 
known  as  "maximum  sustained  yield" 
(MSY).  When  economic  and  sociologic 
factors  are  consideied,  MSY  becomes 
"optimum  sustained  harvest"  lOSHi. 

Proper  management  of  these  re- 
sources should  have  the  goal  of  assur- 
ing continued  OSH  of  speckled  trout, 
redfish  and  other  finfish  by  all  user 
groups.  Under  this  management,  the 
fisheries  should  be  able  to  withstand 
losses  due  to  natural  disasters  such  as 
hurricanes  or  freezes,  and  to  changes 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  estuary/ 
habitat  areas. 

Although  speckled  trout  and  red- 
fish studies  have  been  going  on  in 
Louisiana  for  over  two  decades,  limited 
funding  has  kept  these  efforts  at  a  low 
level.  As  a  result,  there  are  significant 
gaps  in  the  type  and  quantity  of  data 
needed  to  pi  oduce  such  a  management 
approach. 

Present  management  programs  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  a 
less  precise  manner  by  restricting  the 
take  of  smaller  speckled  trout  until 
they  have  spawned  and  by  restricting 
the  take  of  larger  spawning  redfish. 
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For  speckled  trout  this  is  done  by 
establishing  minimum  mesh  sizes  for 
netting  and  a  minimum  size  of  speckled 
trout  allowed  in  commerce.  Creel 
limits  on  the  recreational  fishery  tend 
to  protect  smaller  fish  since  large 
numbers  of  smaller  fish  can  be  caught 
in  short  periods  of  time  by  rod  and  reel. 

Redfish  are  managed  much  the 
same  as  speckled  trout  with  minimum 
net  mesh  sizes,  a  minimum  size  com- 
mercial fish  and  creel  limits  on  the 
recreational  fishery.  Additionally, 
recreational  fishermen  are  limited  to 
two  redfish  exceeding  36  inches  in 
length  per  day. 

The  Louisiana  speckled  trout  and 
redfish  controversy  first  arose  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  70s  when  the 
news  of  easy  pickings  in  the  state's 
coastal  waters  spread  to  adjoining 
states  and  a  host  of  out-of-state  tisher- 
men  moved  into  many  areas  of  the 
coast.  These  fisherman  were  very  visible, 
shipped  most  of  their  catch  out  of  state, 
thereby  not  adding  much  to  the  state's 
economy,  and  they  caught  a  lot  of  fish. 

In  the  mid  '70s,  reported  landings 
of  speckled  trout  and  redfish  suddenly 
shot  through  the  ceiling.  This  increase 
was  due  to  a  number  of  causes  including 
the  cyclic  nature  of  most  wildlife  (a 
cycle  of  banner  and  less  than  banner 
years),  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
fishermen,  the  introduction  and  heavy 
use  of  highly  efficient  monofilament 
gill  nets,  and  the  national  gas  crisis 
that  occurred  at  that  time  and  forced 
many  fishermen  to  more  accurately 
report  their  catches  in  order  to  re- 
ceive needed  fuel  allotments. 

These  reported  catch  increases  fanned 
the  flames  of  controversy  which  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  late  '70s  and  eventually 
resulted  in  the  coastwide  banning  of 
monofilament  gill  nets  in  inside  waters. 

Catches  of  these  two  tinfish  decreased 
drastically  in  the  succeeding  years  and 
many  recreational  fishermen  viewed 
these  declines  in  reported  landings  as 
evidence  of  overfishing  and  put  the 
blame  largely  at  the  feet  of  commercial 
net  fishermen 

The  dawn  c  !he  '80s  witnessed  a 
renewed  effort  to  l<  this  controversy 
and  resulted  in  1°83  in  the 

establishment  of  a  L  nent  of  Wild- 

life and  Fisheries  tas  rce  to  com- 
pile available  informal  cerning 
these  two  species  in  Loi          a.  From 


Folks  near  and  far  from  the  coast  enjoy  buying  redfish 

and  speckled  trout  in  seafood  markets  to  prepare  favorite  iecipes. 


Many  commercial  fishermen  in  Louisiana  depend  on  their 
catches  of  speckled  trout  and  redfish. 
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these  data  and  the  input  of  interested 
user  groups  obtained  during  public 
hearings  across  the  coast  in  early  1983, 
a  management  program  was  developed 
and  presented  to  the  1983  Louisiana 
Legislature. 

The  program  contained  in  H.B.  1021 
cleared  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
easily,  but,  because  of  a  breakdown  in 
compromises  between  commercial  and 
recreational  fishermen,  died  in  con- 
ference committee.  This  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  the  department  staff, 
to  recreational  and  commercial  fisher- 
men and  to  other  user  groups  who  had 
devoted  so  much  time  to  the  accumula- 
tion and  assimilation  of  data  and  had 
worked  to  bring  about  the  compromise 
plan. 

This  series  of  events  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
Saltwater  Finfish  by  executive  order 
of  the  Governor  in  late  1983.  This  task 
force  included  knowledgeable  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  fishermen, 
sportsfishermen,  consumers,  rest- 
aurateurs, university  fisheries  scientists, 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Serving  at  their  own  expense,  this 
group  was  charged  with  the  formidable 
task  of  reviewing  all  speckled  trout 
and  redfish  data  and  developing  a  plan 
to  assure  their  protection  and  proper 
management.  They  were  also  given  the 
job  of  preparing  proposed  finfish 
management  legislation  for  the  1984 
session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 
Meetings  of  the  task  force  were  open 
to  the  public  and  press. 

After  many  hours  of  study,  testimony 
from  interested  individuals  and  intense 
negotiation,  the  task  force  was  able  to 
resurrect  the  spirit  of  compromise  that 
had  resulted  in  H.B.  1021.  The  resultant 
major  piece  of  legislation  proposed  by 
the  task  force  tracks  this  original  bill, 
but  also  includes  some  changes  the  task 
force  feels  will  substantially  enhance 
the  management  of  these  coastal  re- 
sources. In  addition,  the  task  force,  by 
recommendation  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion, addressed  many  other  areas  that 
affect  coastal  finfish  and  the  various 
user  groups. 

The  task  force's  major  legislative 
push  centers  on  the  development  of  a 
separate  coastal  finfish  section  within 
the  department's  Seafood  Division  to 
gather  data  necessary  to  properly  man- 


age finfish  in  the  future,  continuing 
and  strengthening  existing  management 
strategies  and  establishing  a  licensing 
structure  that  will  clearly  delineate  be- 
tween commercial  and  sport  fishermen. 

The  goal  of  the  proposed  coastal 
finfish  section  will  be  to  assure  con- 
tinued optimum  sustained  harvest  of 
all  finfish  resources  for  all  user  groups. 
This  will  require  protection  and  possible- 
restoration  of  the  estuary/habitat  areas 
for  the  benefit  of  these  marine  finfish, 
knowledge  of  the  status  of  each  species, 
knowledge  of  the  motivating  factors 
for  commercial  and  sports  fishermen, 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  resource 
to  each  user  group,  rigorous  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  implementing  the  manage- 
ment plan  and  adequate  funding  for 
these  activities.  Recommended  funding 
for  the  section  will  be  derived  from  a 
$5.50  license  to  be  required  for  all 
anglers  fishing  south  of  the  saltwater 
line  and  an  increase  in  commercial 
license  fees. 

Existent  management  programs  are 
strengthened  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  changes  in  current  minimum 
mesh  sizes  allowed  for  commercial 
net  fishermen,  an  increase  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  in  the  minimum 
commercial  length  for  speckled  trout 
and  a  reduction  in  the  possession  limit 
for  speckled  trout  and  redfish  to  50, 
to  make  the  possession  limit  equal  to 
the  daily  creel  limit  and  thus  allow 
better  enforcement  of  this  daily  creel 
limit. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  finfish 
reaching  the  commercial  market  has 
come  from  "recreational"  fishermen. 
This  will  end  under  the  licensing 
structure  proposed  by  the  task  force. 
This  new  structure  will  clearly  delineate 
between  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen,  with  anyone  wishing  to  sell 
fish  being  required  to  purchase  a  $100 
sellers  license  (non-resident,  $400). 

More  intensive  management  of 
coastal  finfish  for  the  good  of  all 
Louisiana  citizens  is  a  necessity  whose 
time  has  come.  On  this  all  user  groups 
agree. 

With  the  consent  of  the  1984 
Louisiana  Legislature,  this  compre- 
hensive long-range  management  plan 
can  mark  the  beginning  of  a  whole 
new  chapter  in  the  saga  of  conservation 
of  our  precious  coastal  resources. 

The  ball  is  in  their  court. 


Redfish  (above)  and  speckled  trout  have 
long  been  popular  sport  fish  along  the 
Louisiana  coast. 
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Gallinule! 


The  purple  and  common  gallinule  are  two 
colorful  birds  of  our  Louisiana  marshlands. 
Both  are  fairly  abundant,  both  are  integral 
components  of  the  marshland  scene,  both 
are  game  species . . .  yet  little  was  known 
about  these  curious,  long-legged  marsh  birds 
until  just  recently. 

What  has  a  purpk-  head,  green  back,  white  rump,  red  bill 
and  yellow  legs?  Doesn't  sound  like  anything  you've 
seen  lately?  V.        these  are  the  colors  tound  on  one  or 
Louisiana's  moi       >mmon  birds--the  purple  gallinule. 

Galli  — who?  y  ly  ask.  Maybe  you  know  it  as  the 

blue  marsh  hen,  bi  er,  or  water  chicken.  It  is  officially 

Porphyrula  martinu 


a 


By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 


Closely  related  to  the  puiple  gallinule  is  the  common 
gallinule  (Gallinula  chuiopusj  or  common  moorhen,  also 
known  as  the  mai  sh  hen,  watei  chicken,  or  Honda  gallinule. 
It  is  similar  in  appeal  ance  tu  the  purple  gallinule,  though 
not  nearly  so  colorful.  It's  a  blackish  biid  with  a  red  bill 
and  red  frontal  shield.  This  red  bill  and  shield  distinguish 
the  common  gallinule  fioin  another  close  relative,  the 
American  coot  (poule  d'eau),  which  has  a  white  bill  and 
frontal  shield. 

The  common  gallinule  is  a  permanent  resident  of 
Louisiana  and  is  abundant  year-iound,  while  the  purple 
gallinule  is  here  only  from  April  to  beptember  — it  migrates 
to  Central  and  South  America  during  our  winter.  Both 
species  reside  throughout  the  state  and  share  similar 
habitat  —  marshy  lake  shoies,  rice  fields,  and  bayous  choked 
with  water  hyacinths.  Ihey  are  paiticularly  abundant  in 
the  freshwater  marshes  of  south  Louisiana  where  they 
contribute  gieatly  to  the  ecology  and  aesthetic  value  of 
this  vital  habitat 

The  late  George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  in  his  Louisiana  Birds, 
described  the  purple  gallinule  as  "..  .without  question  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  birds  in  the  United  States.  So  striking 
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The  common  gallinule  (left  and  right)  is  a  year-round 
resident  in  Louisiana  wetlands,  while  its  colorful  cousin, 
the  purple  gallinule  (on  our  cover),  spends  summers  here 
and  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 


is  its  gaudy  coloration  that  the  bird  appears  to  be  unreal 
and  the  product  of  one's  imagination'.'  Though  not  as 
colorful,  the  common  gallinule  too  is  a  striking  bird  — with 
white  tail  feathers  contrasting  sharply  with  its  dark  body 
and  with  its  bright  red  bill  tipped  with  yellow. 

Both  species  are  quite  vocal  — filling  their  marshy  haunts 
with  an  array  of  loud  chickenlike  noises  and  explosive 
croaking.  They  are  birds  that  are  more  often  heard  than 
seen,  since  they  prefer  to  stay,  for  the  most  part,  well 
hidden  in  marsh  vegetation. 

Gallinules  are  well  adapted  to  their  semi-aquatic  habitat. 
The  most  noticeable  adaptation  is  surely  their  unusually 
elongated  toes  which  allow  them  to  walk  with  ease  on 
lily  pads,  water  hyacinth,  and  other  floating  vegetation. 
The  purple  gallinule  in  particular  likes  to  walk  through  its 
habitat,  while  the  common  gallinule  spends  a  bit  more  time 
swimming.  Both  birds  are  fairly  slow  fliers  and  require  a 
rather  extended  open  area  for  take-off,  and  thus  they 
prefer  to  run  and  hide  from  danger  rather  than  fly. 

Both  the  common  and  purple  gallinule  are  game  species, 
with  seasons  in  Louisiana  in  mid-September  (concurrent 
with  teal  season)  and  from  mid-November  through  mid- 
January.  Of  the  41  states  with  gallinule  seasons,  Louisiana 
ranks  in  the  top  five  in  number  of  hunters  and  average  kill 
per  effort.  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
estimated  3,500  hunters  harvested  74,100  gallinules  in 
Louisiana  in  1981. 

For  fairly  common  birds,  and  game  species  at  that,  very 
little  was  known  about  these  chickenlike  marsh  birds  until 
just  recently.  Little  was  known  of  their  life  history,  breeding 
biology,  habitat  requirements  and  other  information 
important  for  effective  management.  Since  1977,  two 
studies  conducted  through  the  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  at  LSU  in  Baton  Rouge  have  greatly  helped 
to  fill  the  gallinule  data  gap.  The  first  study,  in  1977  and 
1978,  was  conducted  by  Robert  Helm,  now  a  professional 
biologist  with  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
The  second  was  conducted  in  1979  and  1980  by 
William  C.  Matthews,  formerly  a  biologist  with  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  now  with  the  Montana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Helm  investigated  the  nesting  biology  of  common  and 
purple  gallinules  in  fresh  marsh  and  rice  fields  of  south- 
western Louisiana.  He  also  evaluated  the  effects  of  gallinule 
nesting  activity  on  rice  production  because  of  reports  that 
the  nests  of  gallinules  in  rice  fields  caused  reduction  in 
rice  production  and  impeded  harvest  by  clogging  combines. 
Matthews  studied  the  movements  and  home  ranges  of 
gallinules  in  southwest  Louisiana  with  the  use  of  telemetry 
equipment. 

Both  researchers  found  purple  gallinules  arrived  in 
southwestern  Louisiana  in  mid-April,  with  males  and 
females  already  paired.  They  began  courtship  and  nesting 
activities  soon  after  their  arrival,  at  about  the  same  time 
the  resident  common  gallinules  began  their  nesting  activity. 
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Both  species  nest  in  similar  habitat  and  build  similar 
nests  constructed  on  floating  vegetative  mats  fsuch  as  water 
hyacinth,  alligatorweed  or  pennywortj  or  on  slightly  higher 
ground  in  amongst  bulrush,  bull  tongue  or  giant  cutgrass. 
The  nests  are  made  of  interwoven  stems  and  leaves  of  various 
aquatic  plants,  with  both  the  male  and  female  participating 
in  nest  building. 

Some  gallinules  prefer  to  nest  in  rice  fields  rather  than 
in  natural  marsh.  During  times  of  poor  marsh  conditions 
(that  is,  too  little  water),  even  greater  numbers  of  gallinules 
use  rice  fields  as  nesting  grounds.  Interestingly,  Helm 
found  gallinules  nesting  in  rice  fields  laid  more  eggs  per 
clutch  than  gallinules  nesting  in  natural  marsh.  Helm 
speculates  that  habitat  conditions  in  the  rice  fields  may  be 
superior. 

"In  the  rice  fields!'  says  Helm,  "man  has  created  an 
artificial  situation  with  a  dependable  source  of  food,  water 


and  cover— the  three  basic  components  of  good  gallinule 
nesting  habitat!' 

Helm  also  suggests  there  may  be  a  higher  protein  diet 
available  in  rice  fields. 

"With  alternate  flooding  and  drying  cycles;1  says  Helm, 
"rice  fields  are  conducive  to  high  insect  populations,  such  as 
grasshoppers,  stink  bugs,  army  worms  and  rice  water 
weevils.  If  gallinules  nesting  in  rice  fields  eat  more  insects 
because  there  is  less  variety  of  vegetation  available,  they 
would  be  getting  a  higher  protein  diet  which  may  allow  for 
greater  egg  production!' 

Helm  found,  based  on  his  own  observations  and  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  rice  farmers,  that  although 
gallinules  commonly  nest  in  rice  fields,  there  is  negligible 
loss  of  rice  and  no  economic  loss  to  the  farmers. 

Gallinules  typically  lay  4  to  9  eggs.  Helm  found  one 
common  gallinule  nest  in  a  rice  field  with  15  eggs.  Both 
parents  share  the  job  of  incubation,  which  lasts  approximately 
21  days. 

Gallinule  chicks  are  precocial;  that  is,  they  are  covered 
with  down  at  birth  and  are  capable  of  moving  about.  They 
leave  the  nest  shortly  after  hatching.  Helm  observed  chicks 
less  than  six  hours  old  scramble  out  of  the  nest  and  swim  to 
cover  when  disturbed. 

"The  chicks  can  dive  at  a  very  young  age!'  explains  Helm, 
"and  if  there  is  an  intruder  in  the  area,  they  have  the  ability 
to  stay  under  water  with  only  the  tip  of  their  bill  exposed 
for  air'.' 

Both  parents  feed  the  young  chicks  a  diet  of  mollusks, 
crawfish,  dragonflies,  grasshoppers,  garter  snakes,  water 
beetles,  spiders,  and  insect  larvae.  At  two  weeks  of  age, 


the  young  gallinules  accompany  their  parents  to  feeding 
areas.  They  are  able  to  fly  at  six  to  eleven  weeks,  and 
by  ten  weeks  of  age"  they  are  independent  and  feed  on  their 
own.  Juveniles  do,  however,  often  remain  in  a  family  unit 
with  parents  for  an  even  longer  time.  Sometimes  juveniles 
are  still  around  to  help  parents  feed  newborn  chicks  of 
a  second  brood. 

Matthews  added  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  Helm  by 
capturing  adult  and  juvenile  gallinules,  banding  them, 
and  fitting  them  with  radio  transmitters.  He  was  then  able 
to  track  their  movements  and  determine  home  ranges  — that 
area  normally  covered  by  an  individual  or  pair  of  gallinules 
during  activities  such  as  feeding,  nesting,  reproduction 
and  shelter  seeking.  This  knowledge  of  home  range 
patterns  is  important  for  understanding  the  ecological 
requirements  of  any  species. 

Matthews  found  that  nesting  common  gallinules  had  an 
average  home  range  of  3  acres  and  nesting  purple  gallinules 
had  an  average  home  range  of  2.5  acres.  He  discovered 
juvenile  common  gallinules  covered  16.7  acres,  a 
considerably  larger  area  than  that  covered  by  the  nesting 
adults.  He  was  unable  to  gain  sufficient  information  on 
home  ranges  of  juvenile  purple  gallinules,  but  found  the 
home  range  size  for  non-nesting  adults  of  both  species  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  juvenile  common  gallinules. 

Helm,  during  his  many  hours  of  observation,  found  that 
nesting  gallinules  fiercely  defended  the  territory  around 
their  nests  during  incubation  and  brooding.  If  another 
gallinule  entered  their  territory,  the  nesting  birds  performed 
a  wide  range  of  territorial  displays  ranging  from  warning 
calls  to  violent  combat  with  the  intruder. 


Both  the  pui  nllinule  (above)  and  common  gallinule  have  long  legs  — an  adaptation  for  living  in  marsh  environments. 

They  also  ha\       nusually  long  toes  allowing  them  to  walk  with  ease  on  lily  pads  and  other  floating  vegetation. 
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Matthews  studied  the  habitat  needs  of  gallinules  and 
concluded  that  marsh  management  favoring  more  open 
water  areas,  conducive  to  typical  waterfowl  management, 
favors  common  gallinule  production.  Maintenance  of  denser 
vegetation,  on  the  other  hand,  benefits  purple  gallinules. 
Matthews  suggests  a  good  interspersion  of  diverse  marsh 
vegetation  in  conjunction  with  open  areas,  deep  water 
canals,  and  dry  spoil  areas  would  benefit  both  species  and 
would  be  favorable  for  waterfowl  and  furbearers  as  well. 

Helm  and  Matthews  were  able  to  compile  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  about  the  common  and  purple 
gallinule.  The  information  will  help  biologists  and  marsh 
managers  understand  the  needs  of  these  species  to  insure 
they  continue  to  play  their  part  in  the  unique  character  of 
Louisiana  wetlands.  With  this  understanding  and  proper 
management,  we  can  insure  their  continued  existence  as  a 
harvestable,  renewable  natural  resource. 

As  game  species,  common  and  purple  gallinules  have  been 
underutilized.  There  are  not  many  hunters  who  go  out 
specifically  after  gallinules.  Most  gallinules  harvested  are 
taken  by  waterfowl  hunters,  particularly  during  teal  season, 
or  rail  hunters. 

There's  no  reason  why  gallinules  can't  support  greater 
hunting  pressure,  and,  according  to  those  who've  tried  it, 
the  meat  is  delicious  tablefare. 

"The  meat  is  dark  like  that  of  a  rail"  says  Helm,  "and 
it  is  good'.' 

Helm,  who  enjoys  hunting  gallinules  himself,  encourages 
others  to  pursue  this  marshland  quarry. 

"Gallinule  hunting  is  a  good  way  to  train  a  dog  for 
waterfowl  hunting"  offers  Helm.  "And  it's  a  good  sport  for 
teaching  a  young  boy  or  girl  to  hunt!'  This  he  says  is 
because  the  slow  flying  gallinules  are  relatively  easy  to  hit. 
They  stay  well  hidden  in  marsh  vegetation,  though,  and  a 
dog  is  a  must  to  flush  the  birds  from  their  cover. 

Don't  think  gallinules  are  not  a  challenge  for  the  more 
experienced  hunter  as  well.  Often,  the  main  challenge  is 
penetrating  their  soggy  habitat.  Once  that's  accomplished, 
the  best  of  hunters  will  enjoy  working  their  dogs  and  filling 
their  bags  with  a  limit  of  marsh  hens.  The  daily  bag  limit 
is  15,  with  a  possession  limit  of  30,  and  shooting  hours 
are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Gallinules  are  fine  prizes  too  for  those  who  prefer  to 
seek  their  quarry  with  camera  or  field  glasses.  The  purple 
gallinule,  in  particular,  is  a  bird-watcher's  favorite.  Both 
the  purple  and  common  gallinule  offer  birding  challenge 
because  of  their  elusive  nature  and  preference  for  fairly 
inaccessible  habitat.  Two  good  places  for  observing  these 
marsh  birds  are  Laccassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Sabine  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  both  in  southwestern 
Louisiana. 

Gallinules  can  also  be  sought  around  the  edges  of  many 
inland  lakes  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  alligatorweed 
or  water  hyacinth.  The  new  Iwanta  tract  recently  purchased 
by  the  state  and  added  to  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (see  page  16  of  this  issue)  offers 
gallinule  hunting  or  observation  in  southeast  Louisiana. 

The  common  and  purple  gallinule  are  integral  components 
of  our  Louisiana  inland  and  coastal  marshes.  They're 
important  ecologically  — for  the  insects  and  vegetation  they 


consume,  for  the  other  animals  they  fall  prey  to.  They're 
important  aesthetically  — for  their  beauty,  for  the  sounds 
they  fill  the  marsh  with,  and  for  the  recreational  enjoyment 
they  provide  hunters  and  nonhunters  alike. 


Editor's  note:  The  author  wishes  to  thank  biologist  Robert 
Helm  for  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


Common  and  purple  gallinules  are  quite  elusive  in  their 
marshy  habitat.  Here  a  pair  of  common  gallinules  lead 
chicks  through  an  opening  in  a  stand  of  arrowhead. 
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SoYouWantToBea  turkey  Hunter? 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

Conservationist  writer  Maurice 
Cockerham  interviews  wildlife 
educator  and  avid  turkey  hunter 
Huey  Sanders,  revealing  some 
helpful  tips  on  bagging  a  gobbler 
as  well  as  information  on  the 
history  and  habits  of  the  wild 
turkey  in  Louisiana. 
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About  this  time  each  year,  following 
the  gentlemanly  sport  of  dove  shooting 
and  the  leisurely  fun  of  stalking 
squirrels,  the  frigid  challenge  of  ducks 
and  geese  and  the  frantic  excitement  of 
deer  hunting . . .  about  the  time  most 
of  us  are  turning  our  thoughts  to  next 
year's  hunts,  a  small  and  somewhat 
peculiar  group  of  hunters  takes  to  the 
woods  for  a  deadly  serious  spring  ritual. 
These  men  and  women  (there  are 
members  of  the  fair  sex  involved, 
although  you'd  never  spot  one  behind 


all  that  camouflage  clothing,  grease 
paint,  head  and  face  nets  and  what- 
have-you)  are  turkey  hunters. 

They  will  spend  countless  hours 
hunkered  down  in  a  thick  windfall  or 
secreted  away  behind  an  artistically 
constructed  blind,  occasionally  making 
weird  noises  with  a  device  they  either 
hold  in  their  hands  or  stick  in  the  roof 
of  their  mouths.  In  the  end,  some  will 
claim  that  they  heard  a  turkey  cluck, 
or  putt,  or  even  gobble.  Others,  usually 
shifty-eyed  foot  shufflers,  will  actually 
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boast  that  they  saw  a  turkey.  A  few ...  a 
very  few... will  strut  about  defying  all 
logic  and  reason,  dragging  the  carcass 
of  a  genuine  wild  turkey,  and  proudly 
proclaiming  that  they  bagged  it  fair  and 
square.  Everyone  listening,  meanwhile, 
will  harbor  a  secret  suspicion  that  the 
proud  nimrod  stumbled  upon  a  turkey 
dead  of  old  age  or  some  other  cause  and 
simply  claimed  the  remains. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  people  really  do  see  and  hear 
wild  turkeys  in  all  their  natural 
splendor  from  time  to  time.  I  know 
they  exist,  because  I  have  occasionally 
been  privileged  to  view  the  trophies  of 
other  hunters.  I  even  saw  one  myself 
once.  Granted,  it  was  not  during  turkey 
season,  I  did  not  have  a  gun,  and  I  would 
not  have  had  a  chance  for  a  shot  anyway. 

With  this  less-than-impressive 
credential  firmly  in  mind,  I  decided  that 
I  must  be  doing  something  dreadfully 
wrong.  I  needed  a  mentor ...  a  guru. 
I  sought  out  a  dedicated  and  successful 
turkey  hunter.  The  man  I  found  has 
hunted  turkeys  for  most  of  his  life,  and 
he  is  no  yearling  himself.  He  has  sought 
them  out  in  all  types  of  terrain  and 
all  types  of  weather.  He  has  heard  them 
and  seen  them  in  their  natural  habitat. 
And  he  has  actually  called  them  to 
his  hiding  place  and  succeeded  in 
bagging  a  few.  He  has  achieved  this  at 
the  relatively  small  cost  of  a  persistent 
facial  tic,  creaky  joints  caused  by 
countless  hours  in  the  cold  and  the  wet 
and  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  and  a 
disconcerting  habit  of  letting  his 
eyes  dart  about  constantly  while  the 
rest  of  his  body  remains  absolutely 
motionless. 

Huey  Sanders  is  a  turkey  hunter. 
He  is  also  Coordinator  of  Wildlife 
Management  Educators  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  The  following  is  an  interview 
I  recorded  with  him  recently  about 
wild  turkeys,  turkey  hunters  and  turkey 
hunting. 

Cockerham:  Huey,  turkey  hunting 
in  Louisiana  is  much  better  today  than 
it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  What 
factors  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the 
wild  turkey,  and  what  brought  about 
the  recovery  of  the  turkey  population? 
Sanders:  Turkey  conservation  was  not 
even  practiced  until  about  the  time  of 
World  War  II.  Prior  to  that,  turkeys 
were  heavily  market  hunted  and 
poached.  I  think  you  can  look  back  to 
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about  the  1920s,  when  the  first  bag 
limit  was  passed,  and  find  the  legal  limit 
was  set  at  something  like  25  birds  per 
day.  Then  too,  changing  land  use 
practices,  such  as  cutting  the  virgin 
forests  and  converting  forest  areas  to 
farm  land,  destroyed  an  awful  lot  of  wild 
turkey  habitat.  That  and  the  market 
hunting  — not  sport  hunting,  but  com- 
mercial market  hunting  — drove  our 
wild  turkey  population  almost  to  the 
point  of  extinction. 

Following  the  Second  World  War  we 
finally  began  developing  a  professional 
and  scientific  wildlife  program  in 
Louisiana  and  the  turkey  season  was 
permanently  closed.  Then,  about  1950, 
we  started  efforts  to  restock  wild 
turkeys  in  suitable  areas.  A  lot  of 


Camouflage  is  essential:  "You've  got  to 
be  able  to  see  that  gobbler  without 
letting  him  see  youl'  stresses  Sanders. 

mistakes  were  made.  Nobody  knew 
much  about  it.  We  tried  restocking  with 
birds  that  had  been  hatched  and  raised 
in  captivity.  Probably  less  than  one 
percent  survived  in  the  wild.  We  knew 
then  that  we  had  to  restock  with  trapped 
wild  birds,  and  trapping  these  birds  is 
a  slow,  hard  game. 

A  lot  of  methods  were  tried  and 
abandoned.  About  the  best  thing 
developed  was  the  "cannon  net."  An 
area  is  baited  to  attract  turkeys,  and 
then  a  large  net,  propelled  by  four  small 
cannons,  is  shot  over  the  feeding 


birds  to  catch  them.  Sometimes  you  can 
catch  a  fairly  large  group  of  birds  in  this 
way,  but  then  again,  you  may  spend 
weeks  at  a  net  site  and  the  birds  just 
never  show  up. 

It's  a  slow  process,  and  our  program 
is  still  going  on,  but  the  wild  turkey  has 
made  a  really  tremendous  comeback  in 
Louisiana  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it 
happen  and  be  a  part  of  it.  1  had  to 
start  my  turkey  hunting  in  Mississippi 
because,  at  that  time,  the  season  was 
permanently  closed  in  Louisiana.  Now 
we  have  huntable  populations  of 
wild  turkeys  in  almost  every  parish  that 
has  suitable  habitat.  (Editor's  note: 
During  the  1983-1984  season,  there 
was  a  turkey  season  in  43  parishes.) 
Cockerham:  Even  during  the  lean 
years,  turkey  hunters  continued  to  flock 
to  the  woods,  knowing  full  well  they 
had  almost  no  chance  of  even  seeing  or 
hearing  a  wild  turkey.  What  is  the 
mystique  that  stirs  that  kind  of 
dedication? 

Sanders:  The  true  turkey  hunter  is 
really  a  unique  type  of  individual.  He 
marches  to  a  slightly  different  drum 
than  most  other  hunters.  The  kill  is 
not  really  the  important  part  of  the  hunt 
for  him.  The  thrill  is  in  outsmarting 
the  turkey.  Finding  him,  fooling  him 
into  revealing  himself  and  coming  to 
you,  just  outsmarting  that  old  gobbler 
is  the  real  object.  And  it's  not  easy. 
A  real  turkey  hunter  would  never 
illegally  kill  turkeys  and  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  cheat  on  the  game  and,  say, 
shoot  a  turkey  with  a  rifle  at  two 
hundred  yards.  The  challenge  is  to  get 
out  there  on  a  one-on-one  basis  and  try 
to  outsmart  the  bird  that  researchers 
say  is  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
elusive  creatures  in  North  America. 
Cockerham:  Is  the  wild  turkey  really 
that  smart? 

Sanders:  My  old  friend  Richard  Yancey, 
(biologist  and  former  assistant  secretary. 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries) 
told  me  once  that,  if  the  turkey  could 
smell  as  well  as  a  buck  deer,  a  hunter 
could  never  kill  one.  The  turkey  has 
fantastic  eyesight  and  has  the  ability  to 
be  instantly  focused  on  anything  in  his 
field  of  view.  He  never  has  to  re-adjust 
his  point  of  focus  to  identify  something 
as  humans  do.  His  hearing  is  as  good 
as  his  eyesight.  On  a  calm  morning,  the 
slightest  cluck  on  a  call  can  be  heard 
by  a  turkey  for  a  great  distance. 
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"You  need  to  be  proficient  in  a  few  of  the  sounds  that  turkeys  make..."  says 
Sanders  (above).  If  you're  successful,  you  can  get  ready  for  the  shot  (below). 


Another  thing  that  makes  the  turkey 
so  elusive  is  his  quickness.  It's  just 
unbelievable.  Those  of  us  who  have 
trapped  turkeys  learned  you  don't  fire 
a  cannon  net  unless  most  of  the  birds  are 
facing  the  cannons.  If  the  bird's  tail 
is  toward  the  net  when  it's  fired,  you 
probably  won't  catch  him.  It  takes  less 
than  half  a  second  for  a  cannon  net  to  fully 
extend  when  it  is  fired.  In  that  time,  half 
of  a  flock  will  usually  get  out  from  under 
the  net.  This  is  why  an  old  gobbler 
can  walk  up  behind  you  or  beside  you 
and,  if  you  and  he  see  each  other  at 
the  same  time,  you'll  never  get  a  shot  at 
him.  You  may  shoot  in  the  direction 
he  went,  but  by  the  time  you  can  turn 
and  get  the  firearm  aimed,  he'll  be  out  of 
range.  He'll  be  gone. 
Cockerham:  That  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  turkey  calling.  Just  how  good 
do  you  have  to  be  to  successfully  call 
turkeys? 

Sanders:  I  don't  think  you  have  to 
be  perfect.  Remember,  that  all  turkeys 
don't  sound  alike  and,  in  fact,  some 
sound  terrible.  You  need  to  be  proficient 


in  a  few  of  the  sounds  that  turkeys 
make  and  try  to  imitate  them  as  best 
you  can. 

Of  course,  it  depends  a  lot  on 
whether  that  old  gobbler  is  looking  for 
company.  During  the  mating  season  he's 
fairly  easy  to  call.  If  he's  lost  and 
separated  from  his  friends  or  flock,  it's 
relatively  easy  to  call  him.  You  need 
to  be  able  to  reasonably  imitate  the 
"yelp"  of  a  hen  turkey,  the  "cluck,"  and 
maybe  the  purring  sound  they  make 
along  with  those  clucks.  You  also  need 
to  know  the  "cackle."  Finally,  there  is 
the  sound  of  the  lost  turkey,  which  is 
a  series  of  yelps  beginning  softly 
and  rising  in  pitch  almost  to  a  squeal, 
then  tapering  off  softly  again. 

Then  too,  you  need  to  know  the 
"alarm"  sounds  of  turkeys  so  that  you 
can  avoid  making  them.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  a  loud  "Putt!"  It 
sounds  like  striking  two  blocks  of  wood 
together.  Turkeys  will  immediately 
scatter,  run  for  cover,  or  at  least  be 
extremely  cautious  and  alert  when  they 
hear  the  sound.  That  is  a  problem 
with  some  box  type  calls.  You  put  it 
in  a  pocket  and  then  accidentally  bump 
it  and  it  makes  that  "putt"  sound.  You 
have  immediately  alerted  and  alarmed 
any  turkey  within  hearing  distance. 
Cockerham:  Let's  talk  about  hunting. 
Some  of  the  best  turkey  hunters  say  that 
locating  turkeys  ahead  of  time  is  the 
most  important  step. 
Sanders:  That's  right.  It's  easy  to 
locate  turkey  territory.  They  like  mixed 
pine  and  hardwoods  with  creek  bottoms 
and  some  forest  openings  like  old 
fields,  isolated  pastures  or  even  pipe- 
line or  power  company  rights-of-way. 
These  open  areas  are  critical  because 
that's  where  the  hens  hatch  and  raise 
their  young.  Turkeys  also  have  to  have 
cover,  so  there  has  to  be  some  fairly  thick 
understory  available.  Then  there  has  to 
be  a  good  food  supply.  Good  mast 
crops  play  an  important  role.  This  is  the 
grocery  store  for  turkeys  through  the 
winter  months.  Acorns,  pineseeds  and 
beechmast  are  prime  foods. 
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You  have  to  get  out  as  much  as  a 
month  or  more  before  the  season  and 
locate  turkey  signs.  Look  for  scratching 
where  they  feed,  and  in  dry  weather 
you  can  find  places  where  they  have 
been  dusting.  Of  course,  you  also  watch 
for  droppings. 

As  the  season  nears,  you  should  get 
into  the  woods  at  daylight  and  listen  for 
gobblers  still  on  their  roosts.  You  can 
use  a  crow  call  or  owl  hooter  to  make 
a  gobbler  reveal  his  roosting  location. 
Then  you  are  one  up  on  him.  If  you 
locate  a  gobbler  in,  say,  late  February, 
he's  likely  to  be  there  when  the 
season  opens  unless  something  or  some- 
one runs  him  off. 

Cockerham:  Let's  assume  a  fledgling 
nimrod  has  located  a  turkey  or  turkeys 
and  opening  day  is  approaching.  What 
advice  do  you  offer  to  improve  his 
chances? 

Sanders:  Bear  in  mind  while  you  are 
scouting  and  planning  your  strategy, 
you  will  have  to  "blind  up!'  or  build 
some  kind  of  blind  to  hide  in.  You've  got 
to  be  able  to  see  that  gobbler  without 
letting  him  see  you.  While  you  are 
scouting  is  the  time  to  locate  potential 
places  for  a  blind.  It  could  be  built  from 
natural  materials  such  as  palmetto  or 
brush  tops,  or  from  camouflage  netting 
or  cloth.  Try  to  pick  places  where  you 
will  be  well  concealed  and  facing  the 
direction  you  expect  the  turkey  to  come 
from,  and  where  he  will  be  most 
exposed  to  give  you  a  clean  shot.  Of 
course,  you'll  also  want  good  personal 
camouflage,  such  as  clothing,  hat, 
gloves,  face  net  or  mask,  etc. 

A  turkey  is  going  to  come  off  his 
roost,  most  likely,  as  soon  as  he  can 
see  the  ground  clearly  enough  to  feel 
secure.  If  you  can  see  the  ground  clearly 
from  a  standing  position,  the  gobbler 
can  see  it  from  his  roost.  If  you  aren't 
in  position  by  then,  you're  late.  Keep 
in  mind,  also,  that  a  turkey  is  going  to 
fly  down  to  a  clearing  or  opening. 
If  you  haven't  been  able  to  locate  his 
usual  fly-down  during  scouting,  look 
for  such  a  clearing.  For  example,  if 


there  is  an  old  field  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  the  roost,  the  edge  of  that 
field  would  be  a  promising  place  for 
your  blind.  This  is  all  part  of  scouting 
and  pre-planning. 

If  you  haven't  located  any  birds,  or 
haven't  been  able  to  scout  at  all,  things 
are  a  little  more  difficult.  Quite  often 
though,  you  can  find  turkeys  by  walking 
slowly  through  the  woods,  pausing 
once  in  a  while  to  call  a  little.  When 
you  do  this,  you  need  to  pick  a  make- 
shift blind  or  hiding  place  before  you 
call.  A  turkey  may  answer  and  be  very 
close  and  that's  no  time  to  start 
looking  for  a  shooting  location.  You  can 
find  turkeys  like  that  at  any  time  of 
day,  so  you  have  to  be  ready  each  time 
you  stop  and  call. 
Cockerham:  How  does  a  beginning 
hunter  tell  if  he  is  looking  at  a  gobbler 
or  a  hen? 

Sanders:  A  beginner  will  pretty  much 
have  to  make  his  "shoot  or  don't  shoot" 
decision  on  the  presence  of  a  beard  on 
the  bird's  breast,  and  a  lot  of  young 
gobblers  really  don't  have  much  beard 
to  show.  I've  seen  this  problem  cause 
trouble  for  novice  hunters.  Of  course, 
if  the  bird  struts  — drags  his  wings,  fans 
his  tail,  puffs  his  feathers  up  and 
walks  making  a  drumming  sound  — 
there's  no  problem.  Only  gobblers  strut. 

Once  you've  seen  a  few  wild  turkeys, 
it  gets  easier.  A  gobbler  has  a  larger 
frame  than  a  hen.  Even  a  young  "jake" 
gobbler  will  stand  as  much  as  a  foot 
taller  than  a  hen.  The  gobbler  will  have 
a  bright  blue,  or,  if  he  has  been  gobbling, 
a  red  color  on  his  head.  The  hen  has  a 
drab,  grey/blue  head.  Finally,  the  gobbler 
is  simply  a  brighter,  more  colorful  bird. 

I'd  like  to  add  one  thing.  Once  that 
novice,  or  an  experienced  hunter,  gets 
that  old  gobbler  where  he  can  see  him, 
he  should  remember  that  a  wild  turkey  is 
a  big,  tough  bird  and  really  not  easy 
to  kill.  That  bird  ought  to  be  within 
25  yards,  30  at  the  most,  and  you  should 
have  a  clear  shot  at  his  head.  You  can 
load  a  gobbler's  breast  or  rear  end 
with  shot  and  that  bird  will  still  get 


away.  Chances  are  he'll  go  off  and  die 
somewhere  and  that's  worse  than 
never  seeing  him  at  all.  Experienced 
hunters  use  a  full  choke  12  gauge  with 
high  powered  shells  and  wait  for  a  head 
shot. 

If  you  can't  get  a  clean  killing  shot, 
let  him  go.  You  can  come  back  and  try 
again.  Remember,  it  is  a  game  of  wits 
and  intelligence.  If  you  can't  outsmart 
him  cleanly  and  clearly,  there's  no  point 
in  cheating.  Chances  are  you  will  lose 
him  anyway. 
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\jreat  strides  have  been  made  in  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  land  acquisition  program  during  the  past 
year— 10,232  acres  were  purchased  on  September  13,  by 
the  state  in  the  Atchafalaya  basin;  9,823  acres  were  purchased 
on  December  29,  in  the  Tensas  area  of  northeast 
Louisiana,  and  most  recently,  a  new  tract  of  wetlands  has 
been  purchased  and  added  to  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

The  purchase  of  6,097  acres,  known  as  the  Iwanta  tract, 
adjacent  to  the  existing  Pearl  River  WMA,  was  finalized 
January  26  by  Governor  David  C.  Treen.  The  new  land 
will  bring  the  Pearl  River  WMA  to  a  total  of  32,813  acres. 
In  addition,  the  state  has  a  three-year  option  to  buy  an 
additional  2,007  acres  of  the  Iwanta  tract  at  the  same 
price  as  the  January  26  purchase. 

The  Iwanta  area  lies  at  the  south  end  of  Pearl  River 
WMA  and  is  primarily  marshland  with  vegetation  consisting 
of  roseau  cane,  bull  tongue,  pickerel  weed,  deer  pea  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  There  are  700  acres  of  cypress-gum- 
oak  forest  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tract.  Some  of 
these  cypress  were  not  cut  when  the  area  was  originally 
lumbered  and  are  n  >w  tremendous  in  size. 

Numerous  rivers,  bayous,  streams  and  ponds  are  found 
throughout  this  marshy  tract.  The  East  Pearl  River  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  and  the  West  Pearl  River,  one  of 
Louisiana's  "scenic  streams!'  forms  the  western  boundary. 
Middle  River,  West  Middle  River,  East  Middle  River,  and 
Old  Pearl  River  flow  southward  through  the  area.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tract  is  classified  as  brackish  marsh  and 
is  an  important  estuarine  area,  providing  a  spawning  and 
nursery  ground  for  many  fish  and  other  aquatic  species. 


. . .  travel  from  an  upland  hardwooa 
forest  through  dense  cypress-gum-^, 
swamp  to  an  open  coastal  marsh. 
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Deer  and  rabbits  abound  on  the  area.  There  are  a  few 
feral  hogs  on  the  tract  and  some  gray  squirrels  in  the 
northwest  forested  section.  Alligators  are  numerous  in  this 
marshland  as  are  many  furbearers  including  raccoon, 
opossum,  fox,  mink,  nutria,  muskrat,  and  otter. 

Game  birds  on  the  area  include  rails,  common  and  purple 
gallinules,  snipe,  woodcock,  coots,  ducks,  geese  and  doves. 
The  marsh  is  exceptional  wintering  habitat  for  thousands 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  plus  a  year-round  home  for  resident 
mottled  ducks.  Great  blue  herons,  Louisiana  herons, 
common  and  snowy  egrets,  white  ibises,  ospreys,  marsh 
hawks,  swallow-tailed  kites,  and  a  large  variety  of  song 
and  shore  birds  also  occur  in  the  Iwanta  marsh. 

The  area  has  a  tremendous  wealth  of  fishery  resources, 
including  bass,  bream,  sac-a-lait  (white  perch),  blue  cat, 
and  redfish.  Blue  crabs  and  shrimp  are  abundant,  and  oyster 
reefs  occur  just  south  of  Pearl  River  Island. 

The  addition  of  the  Iwanta  tract  to  the  Pearl  River  WMA 
allows  users  an  opportunity  to  travel  from  an  upland 
hardwood  forest  through  dense  cypress-gum-oak  swamp 
to  an  open  coastal  marsh.  The  area  will  be  open,  as  is 
the  rest  of  Pearl  River  and  the  other  state  WMAs,  to 
controlled  hunting  and  fishing.  For  those  who  do  not  hunt 
or  fish,  the  area  offers  a  wide  variety  of  other  recreational 
opportunities,  including  boating,  canoeing,  skiing,  and 
swimming.  Nature  enthusiasts  can  enjoy  bird-watching, 
outdoor  photography,  and  other  forms  of  nature  study. 

The  purchase  of  the  Iwanta  tract  brings  the  acreage 
under  management  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  to  1,060,857.  Of  this,  517,863  acres  are  ouTied 
outright  by  the  department  — dedicated  to  all-time  public  use. 
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FLJPPJNG 
OUT  FOR 


By  Wade  Byrd 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 


Jig  fishermen  "flip  out"  for  bass 
—  and  they  say  they  catch  more 
and  bigger  fish,  spend  less  money 
than  rod  and  reel  anglers,  and 
do  so  in  a  more  relaxed,  skillful 
and  enjoyable  manner. 

The  fierceness  and  speed  with  which 
the  big  four-pound  largemouth  bass 
struck  the  jig  startled  Charlie  and  he 
almost  fell  over  in  the  boat.  He  chuckled 
with  delight  as  the  flexible  11 -foot  rod 
bent  almost  double  under  the  strain, 
turned  his  head  toward  LaVelle  in  the 
stern  and  shouted,  "Buddy,  I  believe  I'm 
gonna  like  this'.' 

It  was  Charlie's  first  attempt  at  jig 
fishing  for  bass  and  only  the  second 
stump  he  had  gingerly  weaved  the  big 
black  jig  around,  and  already  he  felt 
the  calling.  Before  the  day's  fishing 
was  over,  28  more  beauties  had  been 
landed  and  Charlie  was  hooked  for  good. 
Thus  began  Baton  Rouge's  small  but 
growing  Jig  Rig  Fleet. 

LaVelle  Thomas,  mentor  and  sage  of 
the  fleet,  has  been  busting  bass  with  a 
jig  rig  since  the  1950s  and  could 
probably  pull  a  largemouth  or  two  from 
the  Mardi  Gras  fountain  on  the  lake- 
front  in  New  Orleans  on  a  cold  wet 
January  morning.  "Jig  fishing  is  an  art? 
he  teaches,  "it's  knowing  where  the  fish 
are  and  being  able  to  read  the  water. 
It's  a  feeling  you  get  after  years  of 
practice'.'  LaVelle  captains  Jig  Rig  One, 
the  flag  ship  of  the  Jig  Rig  Fleet. 
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"Jig  fishing  is  an  art. . .  it's  knowing  where  the  fish  are  and  being  able  to 
read  the  water.  It's  a  feeling  you  get  after  years  of  practice'.' 


Charlie  Ward,  owner  of  an  outboard 
engine  repair  shop,  is  a  well-known  bass 
fisherman  and  tournament  participant. 
A  converted  caster,  he  preaches  jig 
fishing  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  traveling 
country  evangelist.  The  letters  on  the 
side  of  his  small  boat  read  Jig  Rig  Two. 

Jig  Rig  Three  belongs  to  the  amiable 
Harry  Zachary.  Introduced  to  jig  fishing 
for  bass  by  Charlie,  Harry  immediately 
sold  his  big  bass  boat,  bought  a  small 
jig  rig  and  joined  in  the  fun.  "I  caught 
more  fish  in  the  first  month  than  I  had 
in  the  past  five  years"  he  proudly  boasts. 

Jig  fishermen  take  much  glee  in 
catching  more  and  bigger  fish  than  other 
anglers.  The  ultimate  high  for  a  jig 
fisherman  is  to  pull  in  among  the  fancy 
bass  boats  at  a  landing  in  his  small 
aluminum  jig  boat  and  nonchalantly 
display  a  limit  of  lunker  bass  to  the 
group  of  well-equipped  and  equally 
well-skunked  trash  chunkers  (that's  jig 
fisherman  lingo  for  rod  and  reel  anglers). 
Invariably  they  will  just  happen  to 
mention  the  simplicity  and  low  cost  of 
their  equipment  — one  final  barb  — 
before  driving  triumphantly  away. 

Stripped  of  their  respective  embellish- 
ments, the  trio's  reasons  for  jig  fishing 
sound  similar  chords  and  make  very 
convincing  arguments  for  giving  it  a 
try.  They  are  that  jig  fishermen  catch 
more  and  bigger  fish,  spend  less  money 
and  do  both  in  a  more  relaxing,  skillful 
and  enjoyable  manner. 

Charlie  demonstrates  the  difference 
between  jigging  and  chunking  trash  by 
using  his  own  personal  experience.  He 
says  regular  bass  fishermen  (as  he  was 
before  his  conversion)  often  tend  to  get 
caught  up  in  the  mechanics  of  fishing 
and  make  them  an  end  unto  themselves, 
whereas,  jig  fishermen  keep  their  sights 
on  the  bottom  line  — how  many  fish  are 
caught  and  how  big  they  are. 
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"My  old  bass  fishing  approach^'  says 
Charlie,  "was  to  get  the  best  rod  and 
reel  money  could  buy  — go  without 
lunch  if  I  had  to  — and  then  learn  to 
cast  it  as  best  I  could.  When  I  discovered 
I  was  as  good  or  better  at  casting  than 
most  and  still  not  catching  any  more 
fish,  I  went  to  a  bigger  and  faster 
boat.  I  was  searching  for  the  secret.  I 
bought  the  finest  bass  rig  and  biggest 
engine  money  could  buy  and  still,  no 
difference  in  fish  production.  With  jig 
fishing,  fish  production  is  no  longer  a 
challenge.  Now  it's  not  how  many 
fish,  but  how  many  big  ones.  I  throw 
back  much  finer  fish  than  I  used  to  show 
off'.' 


Modern  jig  rigs  are  ten-  to  twelve-foot 
telescopic  fiberglass  poles  with  simple 
reels.  For  under  $30  a  potential  angler 
can  equip  himself  with  two  complete 
outfits.  And,  a  jig  fisherman  can  buy 
enough  jigs  for  10  outings  for  about  as 
much  as  the  average  rod  and  reel  fisher- 
man spends  on  shiners  for  just  one  trip. 
The  bass  jig  outfit  differs  from  its  more 
popular  crappie  counterpart  in  that  the 
poles  are  stiffer,  lines  stronger  and  jigs 
larger.  Fourteen-pound  test  line  is  used 
across  the  board  by  the  Jig  Rig  Heet. 

A  typical  jig  fishing  boat  is  a  12-  to 
14-foot  narrow  aluminum  bateau 
equipped  with  a  small  outboard  engine 
and  two  electric  trolling  motors.  The 
narrow  bottom  (32-inch  is  the  most 
popular)  allows  the  boat  to  ride  deeper 
in  the  water  and  thus  not  be  as  greatly 
affected  by  wind.  The  outfitted  boat  is 
designed  to  be  fished  from  only  one  side 
(mostly  from  the  right  side  since  most 
people  are  right  handed).  One  trolling 
motor  is  attached  to  the  left  bow  and 
controls  motion  forward  and  backward, 
while  the  second  motor  is  attached  to 
the  left  side  toward  the  stern  and 
governs  sideways  movement. 

The  extreme  mobility  offered  by 
this  two-motor  setup  is  of  great  benefit 
to  jig  fishermen  who  delight  in  catching 
fish  in  spots  others  can't  even  reach. 
LaVelle  tells  of  mopping  up  once  with 
only  three  inches  of  line  hanging  from 
the  end  of  the  rod  while  fishing  in  six 
inches  of  water  under  some  dense  low- 
hanging  tree  limbs.  Charlie  smiles  as 
he  recalls  pulling  one  particularly  large 
bass  out  from  within  a  rotten  hollow- 
stump.  Harry  relates  a  trip  in  the 
shallow,  log-infested  narrows  of  Big 
Alabama,  a  spot  seldom  fished.  Fishing 
a  dark  blue  jig  among  the  huge  sunken 
half-buried  logs,  reminders  of  the 
extensive  logging  that  took  place  in  the 
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LaVelle  Thomas  (below,  right)  has  been 

busting  bass  with  a  jig  since  the  1950s. 

Charlie  Ward  (left)  is  a  well-known 

bass  fisherman  and  tournament 

participant. 


area  in  years  past,  he  and  Charlie  landed 
19  bass,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed 
in  at  4  lb. -8  oz.  "You  gotta  get  where 
they're  at!'  he  concluded  matter  of  factly. 

The  simplicity  of  jig  fishing  equip- 
ment is  not  indicative  of  the  skill 
involved  in  mastering  the  sport.  It  is  a 
very  disciplined  endeavor  in  which 
presentation  and  location  are 
paramount.  You  have  to  put  the  jig 
where  the  fish  are  and  you  have  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  that  entices  the  fish  to 
take  it.  In  both  cases,  the  combined 
wisdom  of  these  three  masters  of  the 
sport  can  prove  useful. 

"Bass  usually  follow  a  pattern!' 
LaVelle  instructs,  "and  once  you  find 
the  pattern  for  that  particular  occasion 
you've  got  it  made.  Most  other  bass  in 
the  area  at  that  time  will  follow  the 
same  pattern'.'  LaVelle  speaks  from  a 
position  of  experience.  Of  his  66  trips 
last  year,  only  three  were  dry  runs. 
Routinely  logging  fish  catches  for  the 
past  six  years,  he  has  found  that  where 
they  are  biting  one  year,  they  will  usually 
be  there  the  next,  if  weather,  water 
conditions  and  time  of  day  are  the  same. 


"The  pattern  can  be  so  extreme!' 
Charlie  pipes  in,  "that  they  may  be 
biting  on  only  one  side  of  whatever 
structure  you  are  fishing  around.  If  they 
are  biting  on  the  left  side  of  stumps 
today,  for  instance,  you  can  forget 
fishing  on  the  other  side,  you're 
wasting  your  time.  This  is  something 
that  LaVelle  taught  me  that  took  a  long 
time  to  sink  in"  he  continued.  "With 
jig  fishing,  every  trip  is  a  learning 
experience'.' 

In  jig  fishing,  unlike  casting,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  always  knowing 
exactly  where  the  fish  was  when  it  took 
the  bait.  In  casting,  for  example,  the 
fish  may  follow  the  bait  for  some 
distance  before  finally  taking  it.  Jig 
fishermen  also  fish  the  entire  depth  of 
the  water  instead  of  one  specific  depth 
at  a  time  as  do  bait  casters.  Both  these 
factors  add  greatly  to  the  jig  fisherman's 
ability  to  determine  a  pattern  for  that 
day's  fishing. 

LaVelle  has  two  bits  of  advice  for  the 
beginning  jig  fisherman  regarding 
location:  "Don't  pass  up  any  structure 
and  don't  hang  around  long  where  the 
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Using  a  combination  of  skill, 
patience  and  a  little  luck,  jig 
fishermen  bring  home  the 
bass. 


fish  aren't  biting'.'  This  includes  the 
possibility  of  loading  up  the  boat  and 
trailering  to  another  spot,  as  he  quite 
often  has  to  do.  Move  around  and  look 
for  them,  he  advises.  Bass  use  structures 
to  set  up  ambushes  to  capture  bait  fish 
and  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a  big  structure 
to  be  harboring  a  big  bass.  All  three  men 
report  catching  lunker  bass  around 
saplings  not  much  larger  around  than  a 
paddle  handle. 

Although  jig  fishing  in  the  late 
summer  is  most  productive  in  terms  of 
numbers,  the  spring  spawning  season 
can  produce  some  very  big  fish.  In  late 
February,  March  or  April  when  the 
water  temperatures  reach  65-72°  F, 
largemouth  bass  will  move  up  into  the 
shallower  areas  to  spawn.  Big  males, 
after  constructing  the  nest,  usually 
guard  it  for  several  weeks  after  the 
female  has  deposited  her  2,000  to 
20,000  eggs. 

This  protective  behavior  is  just  perfect 
for  the  jig  fisherman.  "You  can  drive  'em 
crazy  with  that  jig  when  you  know  what 
you're  doing!'  LaVelle  claims.  "The 
big  lunkers  will  often  take  the  jig  just 
to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way'.'  It  is 
not  unheard  of  to  snag  one  of  these 
big  bass  in  the  back  fin  as  they  splash 
at  it  to  get  it  out  of  the  nest  area. 
"Brother,  when  this  happens,  hold  on" 
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The  other  side  of  the  coin  is 
presentation.  A  jig  needs  to  be  attractive 
enough  to  the  fish  that  they  will  devour 
it  or  bothersome  enough  that  they 
take  it  simply  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Here  is  where  attention  to  detail  makes 
all  the  difference. 

Harry  and  Charlie  were  fishing 
together  one  day  when  Harry  was  but 
a  struggling  neophyte.  Charlie  was 
raking  them  in  from  the  bow  while  ol' 
Harry  in  the  stern,  using  the  exact  same 
fishing  outfit,  was  only  drowning  jigs.  A 
short  examination  of  Harry's  technique 
brought  the  determination  that  he  was 
letting  the  jig  drop  straight  down  and 
not  controlling  its  descent.  Sure  enough, 
a  slight  change  in  control  brought 
instant  results. 

All  three  have  found  that  bass  will 
hit  the  jig  most  often  on  the  fall,  so 
by  keeping  a  tight  line  and  gently 
flicking  the  wrist  they  keep  the  jig 
constantly  rising  and  falling.  Variation 
of  depth  is  done  slowly  with  an  ever 
rising  and  falling  series  of  peaks  and 
valleys,  never  straight  up  and  down. 
Jig  fishing,  like  most  other  participant 
sports,  is  a  personal  event  and  takes  a 
lot  of  practice  and  patience  until  you 
find  the  method  that  works  best  for  you. 

Like  the  majority  of  fishermen, 
LaVelle  enjoys  an  occasional  meal  and 


finds  it  necessary  to  toil  for  wages  to 
secure  such.  His  choice  of  fishing  days 
is  thus  dictated  by  his  work  schedule. 
He  has  developed  a  rather  unique  theory 
to  cover  days  when  he  has  time  off  to 
go  fishing  but  mother  nature  says  no. 
He  goes,  rain,  cold,  cloudy  or  sunny, 
it  doesn't  matter.  "Fish  can't  fly,  they 
got  to  be  there  and  they  got  to  eat" 
he  says.  "We'll  find  them  sooner  or  later. 
We  just  stay  at  it  until  we  do!' 

Chances  are,  with  a  jig,  plenty  of 
skill  and  patience,  and  a  little  luck,  you'll 
find  them  sooner. 


:- 


The  heads  of  the  jigs  are  molded  from 
lead, then  painted  any  of  a  number  of 
colors  with  various  colored,  bright 
eyes.  Then  the  head  is  ready  for  its  tail 


LaVelle  Thomas  (left),  Charlie  Ward  (center)  and  Harry  Zachary  (right)  of  the 
"Jig  Rig  Fleet"  give  us  a  glimpse  at  how  they  put  together  their  own  bass 
bustin'  jigs.  With  different  colored  paints,  kepp  and  nylon  floss,  a  wide  variety 
of  colorful  jigs  can  be  created— ready  to  be  "flipped  out"  for  bass. 


The  jig  tail  comes  from  calf  tail  hair, 
called  "kepp','  that  is  dyed  various  colors 


A  small  amount  of  kepp  is  attached  with 
nylon  floss  to  the  jig  head  to  hide  the 
hook.  The  nylon  floss  is  wrapped 
neatly  and  tightly  to  secure  the  kepp. 
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Shoot  more,  shoot  better, 
pay  less 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 

You  don't  have  to  put  your 
rifle  away  at  the  close  of  deer 
season.  The  off-season  is  a  good 
time  for  shooting  practice,  and 
that  practice  can  be  inexpensive 
if  you  load  your  own  rifle 
cartridges.  Here's  a  "how  to" 
explaining  procedures  and  pre- 
cautions for  rifle  cartridge 
reloading. 
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There  are  many  manuals  available  on 
reloading  ammunition  (top).  The  first 
step  in  rifle  cartridge  reloading  is  to 
remove  the  spent  primer  from  the  case 
and  return  the  case  to  its  original 
dimensions  using  a  basic  press  and  die 
assembly  (bottom). 


A  hunting  pal  was  grumbling  just  the 
other  day  as  he  cleaned  his  deer  rifle 
one  final  time  before  putting  it  away. 
Seems  he  was  unhappy  that  the  deer 
season  was  over  and  he  had  fired  a  total 
of  thirteen  shots.  Ten  of  those  were  on 
my  range  behind  my  house.  One  was 
accounted  for  by  a  little  buck  he  had 
killed  while  it  stood  broadside  and 
stock-still  at  about  40  yards,  and  the 
other  two  were  expended  uselessly  at 
another  buck  at  least  100  yards  from 
my  friend's  stand. 

His  grumbling  led  quite  naturally  into 
a  lengthy  fireside  chat  encouraged  by 
a  brisk  and  cold  wind  outside  and  a 
good  supply  of  dry  warm  fire  wood 
inside.  Stripped  to  the  bare  bones,  our 
conversation  centered  on  two 
unarguable  truisms:  The  great  majority 
of  hunters  today  simply  do  not  shoot 
enough  to  hone  their  marksmanship 
ability  beyond  the  "hold  dead  center 
and  hope"  stage,  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  them  would  shoot  more,  and  thus 
probably  better,  were  it  not  for  the 
high  cost  of  ammunition.  My  friend's 
thirteen  shots  had  cost  him  almost  that 
many  dollars  and  a  day  of  plinking  or 
more  serious  target  practice  could 
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obviously  play  havoc  with  the  average 
paycheck. 

If  you  happen  to  fall  into  that  "I'd 
like  to  shoot  more  but  can't  afford  it" 
category,  I'm  about  to  destroy  your 
only  excuse  for  racking  that  rifle  for 
nine  months  of  the  year.  There  is  a  very 
simple  and  quite  enjoyable  way  to  get 
that  ninety-cents-per-round  ammunition 
for  less  than  two  bits.  That's  right,  you 
can  have  rifle  ammunition  (or  handgun 
ammunition,  or  shotgun  shells)  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  the  store  bought 
variety  at  less  than  one-third  the  price. 
You  simply  load  your  own.  As  an  added 
bonus,  you'll  find  it's  a  very  satisfying 
and  rewarding  hobby  to  boot. 

Now  don't  stop  reading  simply 
because  you  have  a  mental  image  of 
reloading  ammunition  as  a  dangerous 
and  complicated  procedure.  It  is  really 
far  safer  than  driving  to  work  each  day, 
and  no  more  complicated  than  resas- 
sembling  that  rifle  after  a  good  cleaning. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  equipment 
necessary  to  get  started  in  reloading. 
We'll  stick  to  rifle  cartridges  for  now, 
and  get  to  shotgun  shells  in  a  future 
issue.  The  mechanical  equipment 
required  to  turn  a  used  brass  cartridge 
case  into  a  finished  round  for  that 
favorite  rifle  or  pistol  can  be  as  simple 
or  as  elaborate  as  your  own  taste 
dictates.  There  are  manual  reloading 
kits  available  which  will  pay  for  them- 
selves before  you  finish  loading  two 
boxes  of  cartridges.  There  are  basic 
press  and  die  assemblies  that  sell  for 
about  S75,  or  about  the  cost  of  four 
boxes  of  factory  ammunition.  Both  of 
the  systems  perform  the  same  functions 
with  varying  degrees  of  speed,  ease 
and  precision.  From  the  basic  press  and 
die  assembly  on  up  through  the  elaborate 
"progressive"  systems,  only  speed  and 
ease  are  improved. 

All  contemporary  rifle  and  pistol 
cartridges  are  composed  of  four 
components.  These  are  the  cartridge 
case,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"brass!'  the  primer,  the  powder 
(gunpowder)  and  the  bullet.  The  case, 
or  brass,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
completed  cartridge  or  "round!'  In  the 
base  of  the  cartridge  case  is  the  primer. 
The  powder  goes  inside  the  case  and 
the  bullet  is  tightly  seated  in  the 
neck  of  the  case.  Nothing  to  it. 


Now  let's  tackle  the  job  of  actually 
reloading  a  cartridge  to  see  just  how 
easy  it  really  is.  We'll  examine  the 
simple  safety  precautions  required  for 
the  components  as  we  go  along.  Needless 
to  say,  we  arrange  our  equipment  and 
components  neatly  in  an  uncluttered 
work  area.  Only  the  components 
necessary  for  the  particular  cartridge 
we  are  working  with  should  be  readily 
available.  Children  should  never  be 
allowed  to  meddle  with  equipment  or 
components  and  the  work  area  should 
be  removed  from  distractions  and 
traffic  and  be  scrupulously  clean. 
Finally,  there  can  be  no  smoking  at  the 
reloading  bench,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  spent 
primer  from  the  cartridge  case  and 
return  the  case  itself  to  its  original 
dimensions  so  that  it  will  function 
properly  in  the  rifle  or  pistol.  When  a 
cartridge  is  fired,  the  case  expands 
tightly  against  the  chamber.  In  addition, 
the  neck  of  the  case  must  expand  to 
release  the  bullet.  This  expansion 
must  be  reversed  so  that  the  completed 
round  will  chamber  freely  and  hold  the 
new  bullet  tightly  in  its  neck.  This  is 
the  job  of  the  resizing  die. 

With  a  basic  press  and  die  setup,  the 
removal  of  the  spent  primer  and  resizing 
of  the  case  are  accomplished  in  one 
operation.  The  case  is  ''ibricated 
lightly  and  then  forced  into  the  die.  The 
interior  of  the  die  has  been  carefully 
machined  to  the  exact  size  and  shape 
needed  and  it  compresses  the  relatively 
soft  brass  to  match  its  dimensions.  As 
the  case  enters  the  die  fully,  a  built-in 
decapper  pin  pushes  the  spent  primer 
from  its  pocket  in  the  base  of  the  case. 
When  the  case  is  removed  from  the 
resizing  die,  we  are  ready  to  assemble 
the  components  into  a  new  cartridge. 

Assembly  begins  with  the  insertion  of 
a  new  primer  into  the  primer  pocket  of 
the  case.  Primers  are  one  of  the  two 
components  that  require  special 
handling  and  storage  for  safety. 
Primers  are  small  metal  cups  packed 
with  a  special,  impact  sensitive  explosive 
compound.  That  is,  the  compound  is 
designed  to  be  ignited  by  the  sharp 
impact  of  the  firing  pin  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  cup.  Due  to  this  sensitivity, 
primers  should  not  be  dropped  or 
exposed  to  high  temperatures.  Primers 


should  never  be  removed  from  their 
original  containers  and  stored  in  loose 
bulk  lots.  Static  electricity  could 
possibly  detonate  the  entire  container. 
(It  is  an  extremely  good  rule  never  to 
remove  any  components  from  their 
original  containers  except  for 
immediate  use.) 

Handling  primers  is  also  an  activity 
that  makes  cleanliness  on  the  reloading 
bench  pay  big  dividends.  All  primers 
are  very  sensitive  to  contamination, 
particularly  by  oil  or  any  type  of 
lubricant.  In  fact,  the  recommended 
method  of  disposal  for  unwanted 
primers  is  to  soak  them  in  oil.  The 
lubricant  used  on  cases  during  resizing 
must  not  be  allowed  to  contaminate 
primers,  so  it  is  a  good  idea  to  wipe 
the  cases  with  a  clean  cloth  and  clean 
the  primer  pockets  with  a  cotton  swab. 
Many  presses  now  on  the  market 
incorporate  attachments  that  seat  new 
primers  during  the  sizing  and  decapping 
operation.  If  you  use  one  of  these, 
then  clean  hands  and  clean  equipment 
will  eliminate  most  problems. 
Personally,  I  prefer  to  prime  cases  in  a 
separate  operation  so  that  I  can  clean 
each  primer  pocket. 


After  the  spent  primer  is  removed,  the 
primer  pocket  should  be  carefully 
cleaned. 
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The  main  consideration  in  pruning 
is  to  seat  the  pi  imer  Hi  inly  in  its  pocket. 
With  only  a  little  practice,  one  can  "feel" 
the  proper  seating  using  eithei  the 
press  mounted  attachments  01  a 
sepai  ate  pi  iming  tool.  Keep  in  mind  that 
contaminated  or  improperly  seated 
primers  are  almost  always  the  culprit 
when  a  round  tails  to  fne. 

Once  the  cartridge  case  is  piimed, 
the  proper  charge  of  powder  is  added. 
This  is  the  most  critical  step  in  re- 
loading from  the  standpoint  of  both 
safety  and  accuracy,  [here  are  liter  ally 
dozens  of  gunpowders  available.  Some 
are  designed  for  rifle  cartridges,  some 
tor  pistol  cartiidgeb  and  some  tot 
shotgun  shells.  In  the  ritle  category, 
some  are  designed  for  small  capacity 
cases  such  as  the  30-30  Winchestei, 
while  others  are  intended  for  large 
capacity  calibers  like  the  .375  H&.H 
Magnum.  The  choice  can  be  quite 
confusing  to  the  beginning  reloader. 
The  firm  rule  is  to  consult  a  good 
reloading  manual  and  stick  to  powders 
recommended  tor  your  particular 
cartridge.  Advice  from  experienced 
reloaders  and  the  dealer  who  sells  you 
components  is  also  valuable.  One  word 


of  caution:  It  verbal  advice  differs  from 
loads  in  your  manual,  stick  with  the 
manual  until  you  gain  some  experience 
and  understand  the  intricate  relationship 
between  case  capacity,  primer  types, 
bullet  styles  and  powder  types. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  particular  rifle, 
regardless  of  caliber  or  manufacturer, 
will  perform  best  with  one  or  two 
par  ticular  powders.  I  hat  consideration, 
however,  comes  later  in  the  reloading 
game  and  applies  to  the  final  "moment 
of  truth"  in  the  search  for  ultimate 
accuracy.  For  hunting  and  general 
target  shooting,  any  of  the  powders 
recommended  in  your  manual  will 
give  acceptable  results  so  long  as  the 
reloading  is  done  properly. 

Once  a  powder  is  selected, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  storing 
and  handling  it  safely.  Never  store 
large  quantities  and  never  mix  different 
brands  of  powders  or  allow  powder  to 
be  contaminated  with  any  other 
substance.  Remove  only  the  amount  you 
need  from  the  factory  canister,  and 
return  leftover  powder  to  its  original 
canister  immediately  after  each 
reloading  session.  1  should  mention  that 
factory  canisters  are  specially  designed 


You  can  have  rifle 
ammunition  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  the  store  bought 
variety  at  less  than  one  third 
the  price.  You  simply  load 
your  own. 
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guidelines  in  your  r« 

should  be  measured  to  insure  a  proper 
-bullet  combination  according  to 
loading  manual. 
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A  separate  priming  tool,  holding  many  primers,  can  be 
used  to  seat  the  new  primer  into  the  primer  pocket  of  the 
case. 
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The  key  to  accurate  shooting 
is  practice,  and  the  key  to 
economical  practice  is 
reloading.  Reloaders  are  a 
growing  group  of  shootists 
who  enjoy  a  fascinating 
hobby  and  an  increased 
opportunity  for  hunting, 
plinking  arid  target  practice. 


for  their  purpose.  In  the  event  the 
powder  is  ignited  by  a  house  fire  or 
other  means,  the  canister  will  fail  at  the 
seams.  The  powder  will  then  burn 
vigorously  but  there  will  be  no  violent 
explosion.  Finally,  powder  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place  without  extreme 
temperature  variations. 

There  are  several  methods  for 
measuring  out  the  correct  powder 
charge  for  each  cartridge.  The  simplest 
is  the  use  of  special  dippers  designed 
to  hold  a  specific  volume  of  powder 
(such  as  10  cc)  which  are  accompanied 
by  tables  listing  the  required  volume  of 
particular  powders  for  a  given  charge. 
These  dippers  usually  come  in  sets, 
enabling  the  reloader  to  measure  out  a 
fairly  accurate  charge  of  a  selected 
powder. 

The  next  alternative  in  charging  cases 
is  the  use  of  a  powder  scale,  and  this 
is  the  most  accurate  of  all  charging 
methods.  All  cartridge  charges  are  given 
in  grains  (weight)  and  powder  scales  are 
marked  accordingly.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  conversion  tables  used  with  the 
dippers  previously  mentioned.  The 
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scale  is  set  for  the  specified  charge  of 
a  given  powder,  say  63  grains  of  IMR 
3031  powder,  and  that  powder  is  added 
to  the  balance  pan  until  the  scale  centers 
on  zero.  Then  the  charge  is  poured  into 
the  primed  case. 

Reloaders  who  want  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  quickly  go  a  step  further 
and  use  a  semi-automatic  powder 
measure  in  addition  to  the  powder  scale. 
This  device  is  adjusted,  using  the  scale, 
to  deliver  a  given  weight  of  powder  with 
each  throw  of  the  handle.  With 
reasonable  care,  such  devices  deliver 
reasonably  accurate  charges  very 
rapidly. 

Care  and  attention  are  requisites  in 
charging  cases.  Some  rifle  cases  and  a 
number  of  pistol  cases  will  hold  double 
or  triple  charges  of  powder,  and  such 
a  "hot  load"  presents  a  very  real 
danger  to  both  the  firearm  and  the 
shooter.  Experienced  reloaders  make  a 
practice  of  visually  inspecting  the  level 
of  powder  in  each  case  before  proceeding 
to  the  final  step.  Any  case  that  appears 
to  have  too  much  or  not  enough  powder 
is  immediately  emptied  and  recharged. 
Seating  the  bullets  in  the  primed  and 
charged  cases  completes  the  cartridge 
and  is  the  function  of  the  seating  die. 
As  the  case  is  fed  into  the  die,  with 
the  bullet  immediately  ahead  of  it,  the 
die  forces  the  bullet  backward  into  the 
case  neck  to  the  preadjusted  depth. 
This  depth  adjustment  is  set  to  conform 
with  the  prescribed  "overall  cartridge 
length"  listed  in  the  reloading  manual. 
In  some  few  cases,  a  rifle  is  found  to 
have  a  magazine  that  is  a  bit  short,  or 
"tight!'  In  this  case,  the  reloader  can 
often  cure  feeding  problems  by  seating 
his  bullets  a  little  deeper  into  the  case, 
thus  reducing  overall  cartridge  length 
slightly.  This  can  save  a  costly  trip  to 
the  gunsmith. 

The  seating  die  can  also  be  adjusted 
to  crimp  the  case  neck  tightly  around 
the  bullet  if  desired.  This  is  usually  done 
only  with  the  heavy  recoil  calibers  to 
prevent  the  bullets  from  being  battered 
into  or  out  of  the  case  neck  when  the 
cartridges  are  in  the  magazine.  Lighter 
calibers  depend  only  upon  the  friction 
fit  between  the  bullet  and  case  neck. 


Note,  however,  that  bullets  designed  to 
be  crimped  have  a  grove,  called  a 
cannelure,  around  the  body  of  the  bullet. 
Smooth  sided  bullets  should  not  be 
crimped. 

The  selection  of  a  bullet  weight  and 
style  is  based  upon  the  intended  use  of 
the  finished  cartridge,  such  as  varmint 
hunting,  long  range  target  shooting,  or 
big  game  hunting.  Once  again,  the 
beginning  reloader  should  consult  his 
reloading  manual  and  experienced 
reloaders  for  recommendations  on 
particular  styles  and  weights  of  bullets 
for  a  given  purpose.  The  variety  of 
bullets  available  for  most  calibers  is 
mind-boggling. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  one 
cannot  change  any  part  of  a  given  load 
without  altering  the  performance  of  the 
entire  cartridge,  both  in  the  gun  and 
downrange.  Thus,  it  is  not  acceptable 
to  change  bullet  style  or  weight  without 
altering  the  powder  charge  and,  perhaps, 
the  primer  as  well.  Once  again,  the 
beginning  reloader  should  never  alter  a 
case-primer-powder-bullet  combination 


Once  the  proper  charge  of  powder  is 
measured,  it  is  added  to  the  primed 
cartridge  case. 
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without  consulting  the  reloading 
manuals  carefully. 

Once  the  bullets  have  been  seated, 
the  finished  cartridges  are  wiped  with  a 
clean  cloth  to  remove  any  remaining 
lubiicant  and  are  ready  for  use.  It  is 
really  just  that  simple  and  just  that 
easy.  In  fact,  in  the  time  you  have  spent 
reading  this,  you  could  have  easily 
turned  out  a  dozen  cartridges  or  more. 
The  potential  savings  mount  steadily 
as  you  begin  to  enjoy  more  use  of  your 
favorite  rifle  and  improve  your  marks- 
manship at  the  same  time. 

The  key  to  accurate  shooting  is 
practice,  and  the  key  to  economical 
practice  is  reloading.  So  pick  up  a  copy 
of  a  good  reloading  manual,  study  it 
carefully,  and  abide  by  its  instructions. 
You'll  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  group  of  shootists  who  enjoy  a 
fascinating  and  rewarding  hobby  in 
addition  to  the  greatly  increased 
opportunity  for  hunting,  plinking  and 
target  practice.  When  your  friends  ask 
how  you  can  afford  to  shoot  that  much, 
you  too  can  reply,  "I  load  my  own!' 
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Seating  the  bullet  in  the  primed  and 
charged  case  completes  the  cartridge. 
The  finished  "round"  is  wiped  clean  and 
is  ready  for  use. 

March/April  1984 


Cajun  Crawfish  Recipes 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  at 
the  University  of  Southwestern  Loui- 
siana recently  published  a  booklet  on 
*  Cajun  Crawfish  Recipes'  for  microwave 
and  conventional  oven  cooking.  The 
booklet  contains  seven  popular  craw- 
fish recipes  with  both  microwave  and 
conventional  oven  cooking  directions 
as  well  as  tips  on  freezing  these  dishes 
Cajun  Crawfish  Recipes "  is  the  result 
of  a  nine-month  research  project  by 
Wanda  Begnaud.  Deanie  Stewart,  and 
Dr.  Nellie  Derise  of  the  USL  School 
of  Home  Economics.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  Cajun  cooking— adding  a  dash 
of  this,  a  little  of  that— they  saw  a  de- 
mand for  local  crawfish  recipes  to  be 
standardized  They  also  realized  that 
changing  lifestyles  of  today  have 
created  a  demand  for  faster  and  simpler 
ways  to  prepare  local  Cajun  dishes  with 
confidence 

Precooking  and  freezing  foods  is  one 
of  the  ways  the  working  homemaker 
can  simplify  meal  preparation.  Use  of 
a  microwave  oven  greatly  shortens  the 
cooking  time  and  also  cuts  down  on 
energy  used  to  cook  and  cool  the  home, 
therefore  helping  to  save  money.  The 
USL  School  of  Hom<_    Economics 
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project  adapted  local  crawfish  recipes 
to  microwave  cooking  and  determined 
the  length  of  time  cooked  crawfish 
dishes  could  be  successfully  frozen  to 
allow  today's  homemaker  to  include 
more  local  Cajun  dishes  in  the  family 
diet. 

The  dishes  chosen  for  "Cajun  Craw- 
fish Recipes"  were  crawfish  pie.  etoufee, 
stew,  jambalaya,  stuffed  pepper,  bisque/ 
boulettes,  and  boiled  crawfish.  Each 
recipe  was  evaluated  by  a  tasting 
panel  after  its  initial  preparation  and 
again  after  each  recipe  was  frozen  for 
1.  3  and  6  months. 

The  researchers  found  microwaving 
to  be  an  acceptable  method  of  pre- 
paring crawfish  recipes.  The  taste 
panel  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  microwaved  and  conventionally 
cooked  dishes.  The  panel  also  found 
the  reheated  frozen  crawfish  dishes 
to  be  highly  acceptable  All  seven 
recipes  included  in  "Cajun  Crawfish 
Recipes"  can  be  successfully  frozen 
for  up  to  six  months  Only  the  crawfish 
jambalaya  lost  some  flavor  when  frozen 
for  six  months.  For  this  dish,  micro- 
waving  proved  to  be  a  better  method 
of  reheating  than  conventional  oven 
cooking 


Cajun  Crawfish  Recipes'  also  gives 
tips  on  freezing  and  handling  processed 
crawfish  tail  meat  and  for  cooking  when 
the  crawfish  fat  is  not  available.  The 
booklet  is  available  free  of  charge  by 
writing:  USL  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, c/o  Crawfish  Research,  PO. 
Box  40399,  Lafayette,  LA  /0b04 


Louisiana  World  Exposition 

This  year,  the  state  of  Louisiana  and 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  will  host  the 
ultimate  celebration  at  the  1984  Loui- 
siana World  Exposition  Over  12  million 
visitors  are  anticipated  from  May  12- 
November  11  to  share  in  our  joyful 
exploration  of  The  World  of  Rivers- 
Fresh  Water  As  A  Source  of  Life!' 

Around  this  theme,  the  Exposition  — 
the  1984  World's  Fair— will  create  an 
environment  where  ideas,  accomplish- 
ments, cultural  traditions  and  technolo- 
gies may  be  exchanged  and  solutions 
explored  for  maintaining  our  world's 
precious  supply  of  fresh  water. 

The  1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition 
will  be  a  wonderland  of  fact  and  fan- 
tasy on  its  82-acre  site  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  just  a  five 
minute  walk  from  the  heart  of  New 
Orleans  An  intricate  network  of  lagoons, 
streams  and  aqueducts  will  course 
through  the  site  and  an  exciting  variety 
of  architectural  styles  will  stimulate  the 
eye  and  the  imagination.  International 
exhibits  will  present  a  stunning  variety 
of  mankind's  cultural,  scientific  and 
economic  breakthroughs.  Daily  arrivals 
of  ships  from  faraway  ports,  docking 
alongside  these  pavilions,  will  be  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  Fair's  theme. 


LOUISIANA 

WORLD 
EXPOSITION 

MAY  12- NOV  11. 1984 


'  Fresh  water  as  a  source  of  life'  is 
certainly  an  appropriate  theme  for  the 
Louisiana  fair,  for  our  state  has  over 
10.000  miles  of  inland  waterways. 
Preserving  the  quality  of  these  water- 
ways is  of  vital  importance  to  all 
Louisianians. 

Start  making  your  plans  now  to  visit 
the  Louisiana  World  Exposition— come 
see.  learn,  watch,  grow.,  and  enjoy 


National  Wildlife  Week 

The  week  of  March  18-24  marks 
spring's  arrival  and  the  47th  occasion 
of  National  Wildlife  Week,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
its  state  affiliates.  The  theme  for  Wild- 
life Week  1984  is  "Water- We  Can't  Live 
Without  It'.' 

The  1984  water  theme  focuses  on 
our  nation's  freshwater  resources. 
Water,  like  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
sun  shining  down  on  us,  is  a  basic  re- 
quirement of  life.  It's  our  responsibility 
to  use  and  manage  this  resource  with 
care. 

Water  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  our 
world  without  it.  Just  think  of  a  fish 
swimming  in  a  lake,  a  tug  boat  chugging 
up  a  river,  a  cool  glass  of  water,  or  a 
dip  in  a  pool.  Our  supply  of  it  seems 
endless,  but,  of  course,  water  is  a  limited 
resource. 

There  is  about  as  much  water  on  earth 
today  as  three  and  a  half  billion  years 
ago.  In  a  process  called  the  hydrologic 
cycle,  this  water  supply  continuously 
recycles  itself.  Water  that  we  sip  may 
have  quenched  the  thirst  of  cavemen, 
and  today's  swift  currents  could  have 
bathed  yesterday's  dinosaurs. 

Frequently,  water  does  not  naturally 
recycle  itself  as  fast  as  it  is  needed 
to  meet  ever-growing  demands.  Some- 
times one  use  of  water  is  in  conflict 
with  another  use.  And,  many  human 
uses  leave  water  unclean  and  requiring 
treatment  before  it  can  be  used  again, 
if  at  all.  Very  difficult  decisions  must 
be  made  daily  concerning  how  we  use 
our  water.  Wise  management  and  con- 
servation are  important  keys  in  making 
sure  that  our  water  supply  can  satisfy 
the  needs  of  both  wildlife  and  people. 

Through  National  Wildlife  Week,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  hopes  we 
all  will  become  more  aware  of  the  fresh- 
water resources  we  have  and  their 
importance  to  man  and  wildlife. 

The  National  Wildlife  Week  theme, 
"Water-We  Can't  Live  Without  It;'  is 
especially  appropriate  for  Louisiana 
this  year  as  we  prepare  to  host  the 
1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition  with 
its  theme:  The  World  of  Rivers  —  Fresh 
Water  As  A  Source  of  Life!' 
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MAKE  A  WILD 
INVESTMENT 


More  on  Louisiana's  Nongame 
Fund 

A  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  red 
wolf,  the  great-horned  owl,  the  leather- 
back  turtle  and  a  host  of  other  colorful 
critters  that  have  populated  the  wilds 
of  Louisiana  since  primal  times. 

With  funds  contributed— voluntarily 
—by  state  taxpayers,  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  ready  to  go 
into  high  gear  in  its  program  of  fos- 
tering nongame  animal  species  on  their 
home  grounds.  Eventually,  the  biggest 
beneficiaries  will  be  Louisiana's  nature- 
loving  citizens,  young  and  old,  who 
will  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
an  astonishing  variety  of  birds,  mam- 
mals, reptiles,  and  amphibians. 

Money  for  the  department's  new 
nongame  project  began  to  accumulate 
in  1982  when  Louisiana  taxpayers, 
filing  their  1981  state  income  tax  re- 
turns, received  the  option  of  donating 


part  or  all  of  any  refunds  for  use  in 
wildlife  management  work  (For  a  com- 
plete story  on  the  nongame  program 
see  Gift  A  Gift  to  Wildlife.  Louisiana 
Conservationist.  November/December 
1983,  p  26-29  ) 

A  total  of  35,553  taxpayers  responded 
by  donating  $316,058  The  next  tax 
year,  1982.  brought  in  another  S300,000 
to  $350,000  -final  figures  are  not  yet 
available.  The  department  is  hoping 
Louisiana  taxpayers  will  show  equal  or 
greater  enthusiasm  this  year  as  they 
file  their  1983  state  tax  returns. 

For  those  who  donate,  the  wild 
investment  is  truly  a  wise  one.  The 
majority  of  the  donated  funds  will  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  to  establish  a  nongame 
section,  to  go  into  effect  July  of  this 
year.  Programs  of  the  section  will  in- 
clude a  complete  inventory  of  the 
states  nongame  wildlife,  preparation 
of  information  and  education  materials 
on  Louisiana  s  nongame  species,  con- 
struction of  nature  trails  and  bird  walks, 
and  enhancement  of  nongame  habitat. 

Department  biologists,  who  in  recent 
years  have  helped  save  the  alligator 
and  the  brown  pelican  from  extinction, 
agree  the  nongame  program  will  give 
other  endangered  species  a  real  chance 
of  survival.  Those  species  include  the 
red  wolf,  leatherback  turtle,  peregrine 
falcon,  and  southern  bald  eagle. 

And  for  sure,  the  project  will  put 
Louisiana's  human  residents  on  more 
familiar  terms  than  ever  with  owls,  tree 
toads,  deer,  and  all  the  other  denizens 
of  skies,  woods,  and  waterways. 

So  make  a  wild  investment  thjs  year 
and  every  year  as  you  complete  your 
state  income  tax  return.  Or  write  a  sep- 
arate check  payable  to  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  send  to: 
Fiscal  Officer,  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  PO.  Box  15570.  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70895.  Designate  on  the 
check  or  in  a  separate  note  that  the 
gift  is  for  the  nongame  fund. 


MOVING? 

If  you  are  moving,  be  sure  to  send  a  change  of  address  notice  to 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  When  you  do.  be  sure  to  include  a  mailing 
label  with  your  old  address  taken  from  the  magazine  We  must  have 
this  label  to  make  an  address  change  because  it  contains  your  computer 
account  number  Compliance  with  this  procedure  will  insure  a  prompt  and 
accurate  change  of  address  Mail  the  old  label  along  with  your  new  address 
to  Circulation  Manager.  Louisiana  Conservationist.  PO  Box  15570.  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70BQ5 


March/April  1984 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Eighth  Graders  Donate  to 
Wildlife  Fund 

My  8th  grade  Louisiana  History 
students  and  I  enjoy  reading  your  maga- 
zine and  can  hardly  wait  from  issue  to 
issue.  In  your  current  issue  (November/ 
December  1983)  we  read  "Give  a  Gift 
to  Wildlife"  and  decided  to  collect 
money  and  make  a  donation  to  the  game 
and  non-game  wildlife  program. 

Thank  you  for  making  us  aware  of 
this  and  other  worthwhile  programs  in 
our  state.  Please  keep  the  interesting 
articles  and  terrific  pictures  coming! 
Many  of  my  students  and  parents  re- 
ceive home  copies  of  the  magazine. 
Please  know  that  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist enriches  my  curriculum  and  our 
lives  greatly! 
Mrs.  Norma  Fisette  and  8th  graders 
at  J.  I.  Watson  Elementary  School, 
Iowa,  LA 

We  are  thrilled  to  know  that  the  8th 
graders  at  J.  I.  Watson  were  prompted 
by  our  "Give  a  Gift  to  Wildlife" article 
to  donate  to  the  department's  new  wild- 
life fund.  Your  generous  donation  was 
received  by  Mary  Mitchell,  chief  fiscal 
officer  for  our  department  and  we 
understand  she  has  sent  a  letter  of 
thanks.  We,  the  Conservationist  staff, 
also  extend  a  great  big  "Thank  You" 
and  we're  glad  to  know  you  enjoy,  and 
learn  from,  our  magazine. 

—  Editor 
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From  a  Saltwater  Fisherman 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  a  very  enjoyable  article  in  your 
September/October  (1983)  issue- 
"Fall  Rig  Fishing!'  My  hat  goes  off  to 
Wade  Byrd  for  an  excellent  article  and 
superb  photography. 

Living  in  the  Lake  Charles  area  has 
afforded  me  with  some  excellent  fishing 
opportunities,  with  this  year  being  no 

exception After  reading  Mr.  Byrd's 

article,  I  can  hardly  wait  until  spring 
when  the  seas  and  weather  are  once 
again  cooperative.  Please  feature  more 
articles  on  fishing  trips  to  the  gulf  and 
inland  water  fishing. 

During  the  recent  cold  weather,  I  have 
heard  some  shocking  stories  of  the 
number  of  fish  that  have  been  killed 
due  to  ice.  I  hope  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Department  will  investigate 
the  effects  of  this  and  inform  the  public. 
Allen  Fornea 
Lake  Charles;  LA 

From  the  first  reported  fish  kill  in 
December,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  per- 
sonnel were  on  the  scene  monitoring 
the  situation.  Many  of  the  stories  of 
fish  kills  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
While  isolated  kills  did  occur,  the  over- 
all kill  was  moderate  and  the  long-term 
damage  slight. 

—  Editor 


More  on  Mistletoe 

As  a  native  Oklahoman  now  living 
in  Louisiana,  your  article  on  mistle- 
toe (November/December  1983)  was 
of  particular  interest  because  it  is  the 
official  state  flower  of  Oklahoma  — 
for  an  interesting  reason. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  legislature 
was  considering  the  selection  of  an  of- 
ficial state  flower,  it  faced  a  sizeable 
task  because  Oklahoma  is  a  sea  of 
flowers  in  season. 

One  of  the  flowers  being  considered 
was  the  lowly  mistletoe.  But  many  of 
the  younger  legislators  objected  to  "a 
parasite  plant"  being  adopted  as  the 
state  flower. 

A  short  time  before  the  official  vote, 
an  older  legislator  made  a  brief  speech: 
"I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  reason 
that  mistletoe  has  been  recommended 
as  our  state  flower.  When  the  first 


settlers  came  to  the  land  that  we  now 
call  Oklahoma,  many  of  them  did  not 
survive  their  first  harsh  and  bitter 
winter  The  only  decoration  available 
with  any  color  for  the  simple  graves 
was  green  mistletoe!' 

The  vote  to  select  mistletoe  as  the 
official  state  flower  of  Oklahoma  was 
unanimous. 

Olin  H.  Neely 
Bossier  City,  LA 

The  Greatest  Pleasure 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  I  ouisiana  all 
36  years  of  my  life.  Our  plenteous 
lakes,  bayous,  marshes  and  rivers 
brought  tremendous  satisfaction  to  me 
for  at  least  27  of  those  years. 

The  thrill  of  that  lunker  on  the  other 
end  of  my  line  has  caused  shouts  of 
joy.  The  saltwater  redfish  has  left  me 
standing  in  disbelief  as  I  watch  my  cork 
and  shad  rig  disappear  with  only  the 
broken  end  of  my  20-pound  test  line 
floating  back  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  sunrise  create  breath 
taking  colors  to  the  water  around  my 
duck  decoys.  The  sweet  fragrance  of 
pine  trees  has  caused  me  to  dream  of 
opening  day  of  squirrel  season.  My 
heart  has  beaten  so  hard  in  my  chest 
as  I  watched  with  anticipation  as  that 
buck  came  crashing  toward  me  with 
the  music  of  walkers,  blue  ticks  and 
catahoulas  filling  the  air,  that  I  thought 

I  would  explode The  magnificent 

grace  of  geese  moving  ever  toward  me 
has  brought  many  a  prayer  of  "just  a 
little  closer,  Lord!' 

There  have  been  many  exciting  and 
wonderful  experiences  over  these  years, 
but  this  year  brought  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  all  —  seeing  my  son  (shiver 
ing  from  the  cold)  as  we  sat  together 
in  that  duck  blind  for  the  first  time, 
smiling  up  at  his  dad.  Praise  God!  I 
remember  looking  up  at  my  dad  and 
thinking  how  much  I  loved  him  for 
sharing  his  life  with  me.  What  a  joy 
to  hear  that  little  fellow  tell  his  mom 
about  everything  he  experienced. 

If  your  readers  have  children  and 
leave  them  at  home,  they  will  never 
experience  this  greatest  joy  of  the  sports- 
man, sharing  his  greatest  pleasure  with 
his  greatest  gift,  his  children. 

Darryl  Hoychick 
Golden  Meadow,  I  A 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
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By  Marian  "Pie" 
Pendley 


Stuffed  Fillets  of  Bass 
4  largemouth  bass,  llA  to  2  pounds 

each,  filleted  &  skinned 
1  tablespoon  butter 
V*  cup  finely  minced  onion 
4  slices  stale  bread 
Vi  cup  milk 
V*  teaspoon  thyme 
salt  and  pepper 
1  egg,  beaten 

flour 
1  egg  yolk,  beaten 
p  cup  fine,  dry  bread  crumbs 
oil  for  deep  frying 


Wipe  the  fillets  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Melt  the  butter  and  cook  the  onion 
until  translucent.  Soak  the  bread  in  the 
milk  until  soft  and  squeeze  dry,  rubbing 
and  crumbling  the  bread  with  your 
hands.  Mix  the  bread  with  the  onion, 
add  seasonings,  and  mix  with  the  beaten 
egg  to  bind.  Dividing  the  mixture 
evenly,  spread  it  over  the  fillets  and 
roll  up  paupiette  fashion,  fastening  with 
a  toothpick.  Dust  the  rolls  with  flour, 
dip  in  beaten  egg  yolk,  and  roll  in  the 
bread  crumbs.  Arrange  in  deep-fry 
basket  (if  available)  and  plunge  into  hot 
fat.  Fry  until  golden  brown  all  over. 
Remove  toothpicks  before  serving.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce.  Yields  8  paupiettes. 

Quick  Creole  Sauce 

1  large  can  Italian  tomatoes 
Vi  can  tomato  paste 
Vi  cup  bell  pepper,  chopped 
Yi  cup  onion,  chopped 
Vi  cup  celery,  chopped 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  sugar 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  simmer  gently  for  15  to  20 
minutes. 


Fish  Casserole 

Bass  fillets  (enough  to  cover  bottom 
of  flat  2  quart  casserole) 
Milk,  to  cover  fish 
Flour 
1  stick  butter 
1  bell  pepper,  minced 
lA  cup  celery,  minced 
1  tablespoon  parsley,  minced 

1  tablespoon  green  onions,  minced 

2  cans  shrimp  soup 
1  small  can  shrimp 

1  can  sliced  mushrooms 
juice  of  one  lemon 
Vi  cup  milk 
salt 

red  pepper 
Worchestershire 


Soak  fillets  in  milk  2  to  3  hours.  Dip 
in  flour  and  brown  in  butter.  Place  in 
baking  dish.  Saute  bell  pepper,  celery, 
parsley  and  green  onions  in  butter  until 
limp.  Add  soup,  shrimp,  mushrooms, 
lemon  juice,  milk  and  seasonings  to 
taste.  Pour  over  fillets  and  bake  at 
350°  for  30  to  40  minutes.  Serves  6. 


National  Midlife  Week: 
^  /larch  1624.  1964 

Join        Support  the  National  Wildlife  federation  and  State  Affiliates 


